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In viewing the many causes Of infidelity, so rife in this age of pro- 
gress, hone Occupy SO prominent a position as the science of Geology. 
The impetus given to infidel notions thus fostered, is rendered the 
more potent from its being propped up by a science, the principles of 
which are but faintly if at all understood by the great mass of man- 
kind, To make it interesting, therefore, I must, first, tell you some- 
thing you do not know, second, something I do not know; and, third, 
something that you nor I nor any one else ever will know. The con- 
sequences, therefore, are that but few persons are capable of combatting 
in enemy clad in such an armor, and the attempt on the part of the 
unlearned can but result in an inevitable yet not inglorious defeat. 
It can but subject him to the scoffs and derision of his intellectual 
superiors. Yet even then we consider that such a disgrace is worth 
‘crown of rejoicing.” Earnest in their endeavors to rescue the 
sacred oracles from an imputed falsehood, they but baptize themselves 
in the ridieule and contempt of the infidel literati. Such the names 
of Penn, Nolen and Cole, though inexcusably ignorant of many things 
of which they treat, and indulging many unjustifiable imputations on 
those whom they assail, should be handed down to posterity as mar- 
(yrs to truth, with their memory all embalmed in glory. Conscious, 
however, of the fate awaiting that unlucky wight who dare raise a 
Voice against this theory, dignified with the misnomer of a science, yet 
to the honest Christian minister, faithful to the weighty responsibility 
placed upon him, when he views the weapons with which such a sys- 
tem is fortifying the enemies of Prince Emanuel, and waging war 
igtinst man’s best interest and the common cause of our holy religion, 
I see no other course left for him than to “cry aloud and spare not.” 
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It is with such convictions of duty, rather than from peculiar 
| La | ability in me, that I attempt to expose before you, whose minds have 
ay | been committed to my culture and training, the dangerous fall 
Ph | infidel notions fostered and dignified by being mantled in this 
|| science. 
4 And here let me say, that I would not underrate the value, the 
| beauty, the interest inspired by the study of geology. Nor am I 
all afraid that a faithful, careful, extended study of the science would 
at all contradict or invalidate the writings of the holy oracles: fay 
Bee from it; but would caution you against the theory as now taught in 
d a its embryo, as it were, that “a little learning is a dangerous thing” 
ee | Geology has not yet attained the maturity and axiomatic exacines 
ae | necessary to claim for it the name of a science; under such develop. 
| ments positions have been taken and _ boldly fulminated throughout 
the broad land of letters at war with man’s highest interest; at war 
5 | with common sense; at war with the veracity of the oracles of God. 
7 We shall here take the liberty to introduce an extract of De Lue’ 
| which we think so pertinent we cannot forbear to give it: 


acy and 
garb of 


om 


: “The circulation ef systems of natural history contrary to the Mosaic reveli 
a ta" Se tion, has been greatly extended by representing them as wholly unconnected with 
et .| Christianity; the certainty of which, it is said, is independent of that of the Jewish 
et ae religion, or, at least of the first chapter of Genesis: an assertion which even anuu- 
pa: | ber of Christian ministers have been made to believe. It is thus that a great nun- 
4 ber of individuals have allowed themselves to be carried away by pretended natun 
1, ie science without being aware of its tendency; that it has become a kind of fashion: 
nant that its general results exhibited as demonstrated propositions have been circulated 
vs through all classes of society, and that at length the greater part of those who pre 
eal | tend to any information are fearful of incurring the charge of ignorance if they do 
oe oe not side with those who consider the first of our sacred books a fiction.” 


Rese In proof of this baneful influence, we have but to quote from a 


sermon of a distinguished Professor at Oxford, entitled Revelation and 
Science. He says: 


ie “If we look at the actual case of the writings of Moses, it is surely ™ sta 
Li) a way the most probable supposition that tradition had preserved some legen ‘de 
ay | , memorial of primeval events, and that the origin of the world had been rece " 

Nac in a poetical cosmogony. As introductory to the revelation Moses then pat a io 
be SEP E gious application upon such memorials for the stronger sanction of the ey or 
eA aes” of that law of the Israclites, and adopted them for the illustration o— 
iiek truths, and as vehicles of moralinstruction to the chosen people.” 


Such we see, then, is the dangerous tendency of a science ye . 
its infancy; not satisfied with presuming modestly to question “8 
ability of man to comprehend the majesty, the power of that omni) 
otent fiat of Him who sits enthroned on high, from whose om 
tripled the stars like dewdrops sparkling with holy effulgence, a 
ting from the brighter luminary in the solar system, by which “s 
wonderful phenomena buried in the dark strata of earth assumed the 
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— 


present positions and aspects, but with one broad sweep God himself 
| sedethroned from omnipotence, the divinity of the Bible is ignored, 
and Nature herself made to bend to the false inductions of an infant 
| science created by the fallacious reasoning of finite, erring man. 

| [charge this not against the science itself; I know of none more 
beautiful, more grand, more sublime! I envy him whose restless 
mind, in pursuit of those memoranda in nature’s volume, could brave 
the ocean storm, the sullen, sultry clime of the desert strand, sur- | 
rounded by dusky Arabs, whose blind superstition and whose blood- 
thirsty disposition rendered life itself a miracle, could yet stand upon 
the ruins of imperial Nineveh in search of nature’s tongue. I fancy 
I see him, weak, weary and lonely, lay himself down to drink in the 
refreshing rest of quiet slumber. But what sleep was there for his 
excited brain? It was not the wretched hovel with its gaping crevi- 
ces, bare earthen floor and naked walls; not the mangy grayhounds 
nor haggard Arabs who crowded the apartment, that hindered his | | 
| slumbers. The impatient imagination hurriedly’paced through long 
drawn underground passages, explored chambers, visited palaces, ad- | 
mired sculptures and exercised itself on inscriptions without end. 
Again he stood on the Mount of Nimrod; the Arab vanished; the 
green grass was gone. all was animation and motion. 


| 


~ 


“The days of old return; I breathe the air 

Of the young world; I see her giant sons 

Kike to a gorgeous pageant in the arf 

Of summer’s evening, cloud on fiery cloud 

Thronging upheaped; before me rise the walls 
_ Of the Titanic city; brazen gates, 

Towers, temples, palaces enormous piled ; 

Imperial Nineveh! the earthly queen — 

In all her gslden pomp, I see her now.” 


Nor would I disdain the labors of him who would exhume the 
| bowels of earth to explore the relics of time and learn from it the sad 
salutary lesson of the fugitive nature of all sublunary things. For 
_ hature will be reported ; all things are- engaged in writing their own 
history, The planet and the pebble go attended by their shadow: | 
the rolling rock leaves its scratches on the mountain side; the river 
its channel in the soil; the animal its bones in the stratum; the fern 
its modest epitaph in the coal; the falling drop makes its sepulchre in 
the sand or stone; not a foot steps into or along the ground but prints 
its character more or less lasting —a map of its march. Every act 
of a man inscribes itself upon the memories of his fellows and in his 
own face. The air is full of sounds, the sky of tokens; the ground 
iS all memoranda and signatures; and every object is covered over 
With hints that speak to the intelligent. 
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But when this pleasing task is turned to infidel purposes, boldly 
denounces the divinity and inspiration of God’s word, and rubs out 
the richest boon ever bequeathed to man, let us exclaim, in the ap. 
guage of the Apostle, “For what if some did not believe? shall they 
unbelief make the faith of God without effect? God forbid. Yea, 
let God be true but every man a liar; asit is written that thoy might- 
est be justified in thy saying, and mightest overcome when thou art 
judged.” 

The point for us to consider is, is the Mosaic account of ereation 
correct? ‘Inthe beginning God created the heavens-and the earth 
and the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon 


the face of the deep; and the spirit of God moved upon the face of 


the waters: and God said let there be light, and there was light; and 
God saw the light that it was good ; and God divided the light from 
the darkness; and God called the light day, and the darkness he 
called night; and the evening and the morning was the first day.” 

The point of veracity in question lies here: was the heaven and 
and earth made the first day? It is claimed that geological facts 
prove that countless myriads of ages must have preceded the forma- 
tionof man. ‘Thus Dr. Buckland says: 


‘We shall view them with less contempt when we learn from the records of — 


geological history that there was a time when rege not only constituted the chie! 
tenants and most powerful possessors of the earth, but extended their dominion also 
over the waters of the seas, and that the annals of their history may be traced back 
through thousands of years antecedent to that latest point in the progressive stages 
of animal creation when the first pair of the human race were called into existence. 


Again, Hitchcock’s Geology and Revelation declares : 


‘We cannot but believe that every impartial mind which fairly examines the 
subject, will be forced to the conclusion that the facts of geology do teach us coll 
clusively as any science not founded on mathematics can teach, that the earth - 
have existed during a period indefinitely long anterior to the creation of man. ¢ 
are not aware thut any practical and thorough geologist doubts this, whatever 
his views in respect to revelation.” 


Again Dr. Buckland says: 


“The Mosaic narration commences with a declaration that “in the begs 
God created the heaven and the earth.’ These few words of Genesis may . ws 
appealed to by the geologist as containing a brief statement of the material ¢ awe 
at a time distinctly preceding the operations of the first day. It 1s B fs 
affirmed that God created the heaven and the earth in the first day, but m “fl 
ginning; this beginning may havebeen an epoch of an unmeasured 
lowed by periods of undefined duration, during which all the physical oper 
disclosed by geclogy were going on.” 


Again, Dr. Chalmers. in the Christian Instructor, for Apt, 1814, 
Says : 


‘Should the phenomena compel us to assign a greater antiquity to the 
than to that work of days detailed in the book of Geneail there is still one ¥ 


The first creation of the earth and 


globe 
ay ° 


saving the credit of the literal history. 
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may have formed no part of that work. This took place at the beginning, and is 
described in the first verse of Genesis. It is not said when the beginning was. 
* * ® Moses may be supposed to give us not a history of the first formation of 
things, but of the formation of the present system.” . 


Again, Hugh Miller, whose name is a tower of strength, declares : 


“It is evident from the continuity of the narration in the passage, say the anti- 
geologists, that there could have been no creation on this earth prior to the present 
one. Nay, not so; for aught that appears in the narrative, there might have been 
many. Between the creation of the matter of which the earth is composed, as 
enunciated in the first verse, and the earth’s void and chaotic state, as described in 
the second, a thousand centuries might have intervened.” 


And, later in life, in “ The Testimony of the Rocks,” he adds: 


“The conclusion at which I have been compelled to arrive is, that for many 
long ages ere man was ushered into beng, not a few of his humble cotemporaries of 
the fields and of the woods enjoyed life in their present haunts, and that for thou- 
sands of years anterier to even their appearance, many of the existing molluses lived 
inthe seas. Theday during which the resent creation came into being, and in 
which God, when he made the beasts of the earth after his kind, and the cattle after 
their kind, at length terminated the work by molding a creature in his own image, 
to whom he gave dominion over them all, was not a brief period of a few hours’ 
duration, but extended over, mayhap, milleniums of centuries.” 


It might be well here to state the manner in which such conclu- 
sions are formed. According to developments discovered by scienti- 
fic research, the earth, for thousands of feet below its surface, is divided 
into animal and vegetable remains mixed in with the earth. These 
strata are supposed to have been formed by the operation of air, heat 
and water. 

Supposing our earth to have been at one time the bed of the ocean, 
it is reasonable to suppose them to have been buried at the bottom in 
sand and earth by the action of the rolling flood, as we often see now 
exhibited on the Father of Waters. | Even in a very short period 
Whole plantations are washed up and buried on the opposite side of 
the Mississippi. It is almost incredible to see what a vast amount of 
the successive strata are found to be of animal and vegetable remains. 

The science declares that the vast coal mines which spread out 
like extended fields in some portions of our globe, are formed of veg- 
etable remains. Prof. Goppert, of Bres!au, took the leaves of fern 
and placed them in clay, dried them in the shade, and then exposed 
them to a set heat; the color of the remains changed brown, black or 
entirely lost —the impression only remaining — indicating that the 


Color of coal shales is derived from the carbon of the plants which 


they include. 

The most wonderful phenomena, exhibiting the strange fact that 
deep down in the bowels of the earth these successive strata are filled 
With the remains of living creatures, long since extinct and unknown 
to the records of time, constitute the sublime mystery thrown around 
this infant science. 
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Says a distinguished geologist : 


‘‘ Many extensive plains and massive mountains form, as it were. the ereat ch 
nel houses of preceding generations, in which the petrified exuvie of extinct 1 ar 
of animals and vegetables are piled into stupendous monuments of the o an nt 
of life and death during unknown periods of past time.’ And “The ie = 
descend into the strata of the earth, the higher do we ascend into the ancient a. 
of the past ages of creation. We here find successive stages marked by the va ‘a | 
ing forms of animal and vegetable life, and these generally differ more and ot | 


widely from existing species as we go further downwards into the receptacles of the 
wreck of more ancient creations.” 


Says Mr. Mantel: 


“ As an accomplished reader of coins, even when the inscription of an ancient _ 
and unknown coin is illegible, can, from the half obliterated characters and from | fe 
‘the style of art, determine with precision the people by whom and the period when _ | 
it was struck, in like manner the geologist can decipher these natural memorials, 
interpret the hieroglyphics with which they are inscribed, and from apparently the _ 
| most insignificant relics, trace the history of beings of whom no other records are 

extant, and restore anew those forms of organization which lived and died, and _ 
whose races were swept from the face of the earth ere man and the creatures which | 
are his cotemporaries became its denizens.” | 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] | 


This moonlight bridge of fairy mold, 
As its slender bars now rise, now sink, 
Is a spirit-woven, holy link, 
And sweetly, sadly, seems to bind | 
To th’ years that lie far, far behind. 


- ——- 
ye THE FAIRY BRIDGE. 
or 
Aa BY MARY ERWIN LESTER. | 
| 
It spans the stream from side to side, 
And ‘neath its arch the wavelets glide; 
With senses steeped in dreamy maze, 
I roam at midnight oft, and gaze 
i On this Rialto— golden band — | 
| Reaching from the curtained land. 
: Ate Across thee, Bridge of Beauty, come, | 
Ps nth When the busy tongues of day are dumb, | 
Sweet dreams from out the silent wood: 
uy It seems as if a spirit stood : 
At midnight, on the half-lit shore, | 
Calming the river's sudden roar. | 
| 
To scenes long past — to days of old — | 
| 


Stay, restless moments; waves, abide; 
Let me reach yon dream-land side, 
And breath but once, from earth cares free! 


i | I'll back at morn, stern Life, to thee! 
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CLAUDINE. 


BY ADRIENNE. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


‘“Q press on! 
For the high ones and the powerful shall come 
To do you reverence: and the beautiful 
Will know the purer language of your brow, 
itt And read it like a talisman of love! 
Press on! for it is godlike to unloose 
The spirit, and forget yourself in thought; 
Bending a pinion for the deeper sky, 
And, in the very fetters of your flesh, 
Mating with the purer essences of heaven.” N. P. Willis. 

A plainly and almost scantily furnished garret in one of the most 
fashionable residences in Washington street, is at once the lodging 
room and library of Claudine, who, within the space of two years, 
has attained an unbounded popularity by her elegant contributions to 
our magazine literature. Night after night finds her in her sanctum 
ilone with her books, trimming the midnight lamp and communing 
with her own thoughts, till the stars have paled in the morning twi- 
light. 

She sits now beside a small table, on which a lamp burns dimly. 
There lies a quire of paper, here a sealed packet, and yonder half a 
dozen periodicals, all containing some article from her fertile pen, 
besides various flattering critiques, and many inquiries relative to her 
lame, age, ete. She is wielding her pen as usual, but it is only in 
her journal that she writes. | 

“lam sad to-night, for it is with many misgivings that I devote 
luysclf to a pleasant and yet a tedious task. The favor with which 
ly former effusions have been received encourages me to hope for 
“qual success in my projected book. The incense of praise, rising 
rom a thousand altars to the shrine of “ Claudine,” is very flattering 
to her girlish vanity, but still she dreads the responsibility of her self- 


earthly fame; that the talents committed to my care may be desecra- 
ted to unholy purposes, and thus prove a curse not only to myself, but 


‘ my fellow creatures. O that I may never incur the penalty of 
those 


“Who steal 
The gem of truth from an unguarded soul. ’ 


mposed task. I fear Iam influenced too much by the desire of 
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- tion is but the outpouring of a grateful soul to one who has caused the desert of 
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* * * © With all my glorious hopes and aspirations, life js 
burden. I am tired of this poisonous air which is almost suffocating 
me; sick of confinement to these narrow walls. JI long to burst the 
shackles which bind me here, and to float on the cloudlet’s breast 
through the viewless fields of air. Ilong to hear once more the matin 
lays of nature’s warblers; to list again to the weird-like strains which 
gladdened the home of my childhood. But my duty is here, night 
after night 


“'To wring from lava flames the fire 
That o’er bright words is poured; 

Learning deep sounds to make the lyre 
A spirit in each chord. 


“But oh! the pres of bitter tears 
Paid for the lovely power, 

That throws at last, o’er desert years, 
A darkly glorious dower. 


‘And who will think, when the strain is sung, 
Till a thousand hearts are stirred, 

What life-drops from the minstrel wrung, 
Have gushed with every word ?” 

She passed her hand over her aching brow and closed the diary. 
‘I must look over these papers,” said she, “and read the critiques of 
that last story. But what is this?’’ and breaking the seals of the 
packet, a handsome volume in blue and gold met her eye. “ Poems, 
by Clifford,” she perused on the title page. It was a pleasant sur- 
prise, and her astonishment was increased as she perused the dedi- 
cation : 

CLAUDINE: 

“T offer no apology for dedicating to my unseen friend this unpretending vol- 
ume. It is toher Iam indebted for much of the poesy that breathes in these 
pages, and for the inspiration of that Hope which has nerved afresh my fainting : 
heart and strengthened anew iy failing hands for the warfare of life. Bruised 10 


spirit, she poured into my wounds the oil of consolation. In the darkness of afi 
tion she unvailed to my vision the source of Light Supreme. This simple inser 


) 
his heart to ‘rejoice and blossom. as the rose.’ CLIFFORD: 


O! the happy tears that blistered the page! On her knees 
thanked God that her labor had not been in vain, and implored 
sustaining grace for the future. She rose from her knees invigorated 
for her work and animated with higher hopes of success. 

When she retired that night it was with a happier heart t Es 
had had for many months. Light were her slumbers—sweet te 
her dreams. An eternal summer reigned in the fairy land aie 
which she wandered ; there were blue skies and gorgeous ow 
groves of orange and myrtle, and towering above them all, the sia. 


han she 
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magnolia, 
oxtensive fields of cotton and rice spread out before her. Alone, and 
peyond all this, at her side was a gallant Georgian to whom she was 
anited by the holiest ties. A murmur of happiness, and she awoke 
«) the stern realities of her monotonous life. 
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the pride of the forest ; mild breezes fanned her cheek, and 


The sun had not yet left his rosy couch, but Claudine sprang up. 
She must imprison those winged fancies ere the beautiful illusion was 
dispelled. In her haste she upset the chair on which was Clifford's 
offering. and as it fella handsome envelope dropped from between its 
rilded leaves. She picked it up and eagerly perused its contents. 
A polite, friendly note requested a correspondence. ‘The novelty of 
the circumstance accorded well with the romance of her nature, and 
she immediately penned an affirmative response. A second glance at 
the note and she observed that it was dated “Magnolia Vale,” and 
she was directed to send her answer to Darien, Georgia. Was not 
this a singular coincidence ? | 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


A CARROLL CHAT OVER THE BREAKFAST TABLE—SUBJECT, EDUCATION. 


“I'm fully convinced, Mrs. Carroll,” said Mr. Carroll, “that Grey 
is doing just nothing at all at college, nowadays. Have you seen 
his reports lately ?” 

“No, sir, [have not. I give myself no concern about these things, 
knowing that you have a more classical taste than myself, and give 
them so much of your attention.” 

She perceived by the knitting of his brows that he was resolved 
on Something desperate, and endeavored to appease him by a flatter- 
ing speech. 

“I got hold of some of his reports yesterday which he never in- 
tended me to see, and was really surprised and mortified at his frequent 
misdemeanors, absences and imperfect recitations. I’ve exhausted 
all argument with Grey ; even supplications are unavailing; so I’m 
letermined he shall go into business forthwith.” 

| ‘shade of vexation passed over Mrs. Carroll’s face. “Grey is 
‘ull young, Mr. Carroll. Let him continue his studies till he gradu- 
ates,” she pleaded. 

“Tf he would,” retorted Mr. Carroll, “but he will not. How long 
loes it take for a man to acquire what you call a “classical”? educa- 
tion ? Grey has been to college six years and is now twenty-one. I 
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had been working for my living long before I reached his are 
is no better nor wiser, that I can perceive, than I was. And how 


my love, one word in reference to Carrie. I want you to prepare he 
to go away toschool by the first of October.’ 


This announcement fell like a thunderbolt. Mrs. Carroll looked 


aghast, and Carrie threw her arms around her father’s neck, thankiny 
him over and again. ‘ 


“Where am I to go, papa?” she queried anxiously. 


and he 


“T haven't decided yet, but to no city, town or village, even, I as. 


sure you. I prefer some institution located in the backwoods, if you 


can find such a one; any place where you will be quiet and will study. 
instead of dashing about in quest of excitement, as you do here.” 


He smiled as he spoke, and Carrie suggested the name of an inland 
seminary to which some of her schoolmates were engaged for the next 
session. He acquiesced in the proposal, and Mrs. Carroll, chagrined 
that she had not been consulted, and angered on account of Grey's 
blighted prospects of graduation, as usual under such circumstances 
had recourse to a flood of tears. She rose hastily and left the room. 
Mr. Carroll called for the morning papers, and Grey, who entered at 
this juncture, was entertained during the meal by his sister, who 
descanted eloquently on her hopes and prospects. 


A few weeks thereafter another conversation occurred around the 


breakfast table. It was a dialogue between the two gentlemen, and 
on quite a different subject. | 

‘Good morning, Chesterfield,’ was the salutation of the senior Mr: 
Carroll as the junior entered the room about an hour after the meal 
was dispatched. ‘I trust such early rising will not impair your 
Lordship’s health.” 

“ Not very sensibly,’ returned the other in high good humor, seeiv 
ingly insensible to his father’s sarcasm. “I was in pleasant company 
last evening, and it was verging towards the small hours when I re- 
tired.”’ 

“No common occurrence. Yon were in no worse company than 
Miss Berrien’s?” he continued, in the same ironical strain. 

Infinitely better. Miss Berrien is—is—4 fool, I be- 
lieve, if you will pardon the expression.” 

“She has great beauty and wealth to recommend her, pursued 
Mr. Carroll. 

* And that’s all,” interrupted Grey. ‘Pretty little simpleton 

* You forget your recent enthusiasm over her, as well a8 the vur 
gir proverb about glass houses and throwing stones. 
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-Thave forgotten neither, replied Grey, laughing. ‘‘ With regard 
‘he first, I have changed my mind, and, with respect to the latter, 
1 if a man’s weak there is greater reason why his wife should be 


9? 
The most sensible remark you ever made,” Mr. Carrol] threw in 


srenthetically. 
determined, if I ever marry, Mrs. Grey Carroll's attainments 
all be less superficial than Kate Berrien’s. How would you like 
‘andine” for a daughter ?”’ 
<(Jaudine who? O, I recollect; the authoress whom you all made 
«ha wondrous fuss about sometime ago. I -would prefer Lottie 
wood. | 
‘Humph!” he sneered, impatiently. I passed last evening in 
ailing Claudine’s new book,” and he drew the work from his pocket. 
‘Pass it over. I confess I have some curiosity to see it. The 
erald has a notice of it, and mentions the fact that she sold the copy 
vht for twenty thousand.” 


* Twenty thousand dollars!” repeated the young man, pushing aside 
scupand plate. ‘“ TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS! a pretty fat sum! 
ite Berrien’s insipid tales would not command twenty cents. Do 
ve me the paper and show me the article,’’ he demanded in an, ex- 
ted manner. 


The old gentleman pointed it out and the younger read it with ap- 
went satisfaction. ‘I'd be willing to stake Claudine’s fortune,” 
mused aloud, “that I could win her. Women are always influ- 
‘ed by a fellow’s appearance, and Kate says Ijm a perfect Adonis.” 
(ihe tilted his chair and glanced at his figure reflected in a gilt- 
aned mirror which Mr. Carroll would have remain on the mantel in 
ite of his wife’s objections. He was satisfied with the survey, judg- 
g by the manner in which he smoothed his incipient moustache and 
i his fingers through his flaxen curls. 


* 
‘ 


’ trey Carroll, I did not expect you to utter another sensible ob- 
‘ation to-day,” said Mr. Carroll, rising from the table, “and I just 
ittle expeeted to find you so mercenary.” And he slammed the 
after him, although it was midsummer, and proceeded to his 
Lice, 

Buta few days remained to Carrie in her childhood home, and she 
sedas much of her time as possible with Lottie. She ran up to 
4 sive one afternoon in a feverish state of excitement, exclaiming: 
Y. Lottie! I've brought you the dearest book —Claudine’s! Bro- 
“ Purchased the first sold in the city! And what do you think ? 
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He intends making her my sister, he says. Wouldn't it be 
for him to address a lady whom he doesn’t know?” 

‘Very,’ answered Lottie, briefly. 

“Well, I must say you act strangely,” said Carrie, not to take { 
work after I've brought it to you. But 7 excuse you. Yo, kno 
not what is in store for you. Here, you read so rapidly that you 
get through to-night.” 

“Thank you, Carrie, I’ve already seen it, but did not offer ittoy 
because I heard your brother say that he hadacopy. Well, Iq 
ready for your criticism, or, if you prefer, we will discuss it together, 

“O no, we never agree on such points. I will do all the talking 
and to Lottie’s infinite amusement, she commenced by reading ' 
dedication. 


“TO DEAR CARRIE, 


‘¢ My first volume is affectionately inscribed, 


“ By her Friend, 
“THE AUTHORES,’ 


‘How provoking!’ she cried. ‘ There are so many Carries. 
know a dozen myself. Lottie, I never heard, but it’s my firm co 
viction that Claudine resides in this city. I shall ask brother. | 
|| course he is aw fait to all that concerns her. And my reason for§ 
thinking is just this: I recognize some of the characters. It is t 
most life-like novell everread. The heroine is very like you, Lotti 


~ 


ee 


i only she’s a blue. Then here’s Kate Berrien, proud, hateful cet 
ture! I’m angry every time I think of her “cutting you. 
mi papa —and brother— yes, this is certainly a good portralt. An 


os GF here’s mama with her foibles, and I with my amiable ignorance 
ao ae you will pardon my vanity in appropriating the best character.” 
“The writer may be one of your acquaintance,” suggested Lotts 
“the dedication is very suspicious.” 
“No, indeed! none of them could write such a book. the 
|| is one I don’t recognize. What a superb, noble fellow he is—]" 
such a one as I could idolize.” 
“Yes; he reminds me of one Mr. Clinton, my fathe 
observed Lottie, lowering her voice. | 
“Do you ever hear from him? Was he a beau of y 
she queried eagerly. 
‘No, I answer to both interrogatories. He promise 
pond with me, but I have yet to receive the first letter. 
time I wished, almost prayed, for some token of renin ' 
last came the crushing thought that he was no longer 0” we " ths 
“Speaking of Mr. Clinton,” remarked Carrie, “ reminds? 
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te Berrien laid claim to him in the days of our early acquaintance. 
ho was quite precocious, as you are well aware.” j 

Yes, But I don’t see by what authority she claims Henry Clin- 
, when he did not even visit her. Of course he was bound by com- 
son courtesy to pay her some attention when he met her at Shady 
os had been absent two months. It was the first of Decem- 
or. The tea things were all removed, and Mr. and Mrs. Carroll were 
tating very sociably by the bright fire which burned in the dining 
om grate. Mrs. Carroll, with an eye to economy, kept no fire in the 
wrlor at night, for since Carrie had gone they had no evening visitors. 


entered with a letter. ‘‘ From Carrie to papa,” he said. “I 
n hurried now, so I can’t wait to see it,” and as he left the room he 
ane in violent collision with Lottie, who was at the threshold; but 
ithout a word of apology he passed on. 

In answer to Lottie’s knock, Mr. Carroll bade her “ come in.” 

“Pray be seated, Miss Lottie,” he continued, “we will read you 
farrie’s letter.” 

“Thank you, sir,” she replied, still standing, ‘I only wished to 
peak to Mrs. Carroll a moment, on a matter of business.”’ 

“Never mind. Sit down,” persisted Mr. Carroll. ‘I know. you 
ould like to hear the news from our Carrie.” 


Thus urged, Lottie did as she was bid, and Mr. Carroll commenced 
naling. When he had proceeded about two pages he hesitated and 
‘tammered so much that Lottie, deeming herself an unwelcome audi- 
wr, glided towards the door. 


“Do not go,” entreated Mr. Carroll in a husky voice. “Here is 

the best piece of intelligence I ever received. Carrie is converted.” 
Carrie got religion!” echoed Mrs. Carroll. ‘What a pity! She 

will have to ignore dancing, and she was such a graceful figure in the 
ball room.” 

Mr. Carroll turned on his wife a look of unutterable sadness, but 
Was silent. 

- What was your business, Miss?’ enquired the lady of Lottie.”’ - 

* Merely to announce my intention of leaving you the first of Jan- 
lary,” 

; Where do you go?” she questioned, more haughtily than ever. 

‘To Mr. James Howard’s.”’ 
Squire Howard's?” she interrogated scornfully. With all 
E Carroll's ambition to be ranked among the aristocracy, she had 
“Ye aspired to the Howards’ cirele. 
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“Yes, Madam,” replied Lottie, a little proudly, 
The dignity of her bearing forbade further inquiry. Mps (', 
resumed her seat, and Mr. Carroll left his to express his regret at ™ 
ing with Lottie and to congratulate her on her good fortune. 7 
pressed her hand warmly, and Lottie returned to her room assure 
that Carrie was not the only friend she had made in My Carroll 


household. 
[10 BE CONTINUED. ] 


LINES, 


On hearing a young gentleman say, ‘There is poetry in everything about Mo 
VirGintaA FRENCH.” 


BY MRS. MARIA ARMSTRONG. | 


The muses play around the hill, 
And sportive frolic ’mong the the leaves, 
And tune their olian harps at will, 
While chanting in the old oak trees. 
There's poesy in the roses rare | 
That circle round her Forest Home, 
Bowing their heads in perfum’d air, 
With good cheer and kindly welcome 
To each visitor passing nigh, 
Or greeting them with a kind good-bye; 
While the fairy-like verbenas red 
And white perfumed with mignonette, 
Invites us to their little bed; 
The modest blue-eyed violet 
Peeps out, with purple velvet vest, 
From its little sheltered nest; 
Where Flora bathes her rosy cheek 
With the diamond dewdrops that fall 
Like nectar from the roses sweet, 
Ere Aurora pays her morning call, 
Or gilds the dew with her fingers, 
While Flora’mong the flowers lingers, 
Enchanted by the sweetest sound 
Of woodland music all-around. 
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There’s poetry in her sparkling eyes, fe » Bb 
Where light and purest feeling glow W 

Like light from the clear azure skies, ig 
Or water from pure fountains flow. 

Though many cares around her crowd, 
No shadow falls upon her brow ; 

Her cheerful smile dispels each cloud, 
And sunny light shines ’pon her now. 


< 


Her little cherub children (three, ) 
Like smiling angels round her play— 

Walter, Jessie, (‘‘ Bower and Bee.”) 
With-curly-headed little May— 

Her mother’s perfect image, too. 
There’s poetry in her baby smile, 

And in her laughing eye so blue, 
Whose innocence cannot beguile. 

The mother, brilliant star, she shines 
In the sphere of literature — 

We'll sing her song, in sunny climes — 
Their sentiments are true and pure. 


STRAY LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A TRAVELING JOUR; 
OR, LIFE AS IT IS. | 


BY GEORGE LLEWELLYN BROWN. 


Noi Pik. 


As I only promised to give my readers “stray leaves,’ I select 
them by chance ; my only wish being to give my readers an idea of 
the life led by our useful but erratic class. My design is to give 
‘counts of real adventures, as they happened, to some of the broth- 
‘thood ; sometimes of wild adventure in the woods or prairies of the 
“reat West; sometimes in the crowded streets of the cities of our 
“untry. In this I only give an idea of the lives of the journeymen 
ot America who change their places and modes of life almost with 
the facility and ease with which I turn over the leaves of my journal 
“select these scenes for the readers of the Aurora. In this sketch 


ge to give my readers an adventure in New Orleans, which I ; 
‘hall call | 


, THE CHILD OF THE CLUB. 


ths the latter part of the summer of 1850 the city of New Orleans 
48 visited, in a severe manner, by that awful scourge of crowded 
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those kind spirits. This was their reward on earth; this and the 
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towns — Asiatie cholera. Every one who could get away left 4, 
place, and sought more healthy localities; and in a fey Weeks . 
but 


three classes of persons were left in the city, and those were the sick 
those who through poverty or business belonged to the “ can't-get-g 

way” club, and a few whose benevolence overcame their fears of th 

contagion, and who remained to aid their suffering fellow-creature 

This last class were but few, in proportion to the inhabitants of th 

city, and deserve lasting thanks and a tribute to their memory fay 
better than the great conquerors of the world. They brought to the 
discharge of their disagreeable duties a moral bravery, perseverance 
and abandonment of selfish motives and feelings that, in any other 
phase of life, would bring them lasting honors. There were fey to 
witness their kindness and heroism, and no bulletin was issued 
inform the world of their triumphs or their sufferings. To the dark 
lanes and alleys of the city, reeking with filth, and the very air 
loaded with disease and foul odors of every kind, these brave hearts 
went in search of the poor and suffering. Food, medicine, raiment 
and better still, nursing, they gave to the friendless poor without 
money and without price. Many a dying mother or father blessed 
them for their kindness to their, soon to be, orphan children, aul 
offered up their prayers for the happiness of their benefactors; while 
in the hearts of those who recovered are enshrined the memory ol 


promise of Him who spake as never man spake: “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these ye have done it unto me.” On 
this rests the rewards of these “good Samaritans ;” and although 
but few of them stand high in Church or State, in the estimation 
men, we believe it will be different hereafter. 

- But to my story. My friend Burton, myself and several othets 
found ourselves bound, by business engagements, to remain 1 the 
city, and we endeavored to prepare ourselves for the ordeal with the 
best philosophy and composure that we could command. We use 
all the plans of prevention that we knew of, and endeavored to en} 
ourselves, and to do what good we could to others. Owing as 
complete stagnation of business times became very hard, and ats 
soon came to be searce with us, and indeed with every n° We 
formed ourselves into a mess club for mutual assistance, and make 
the labor easier on each other. We had to do our own cooking " 
indeed work of every kind, for our landlady and her family a 
fled the death-doomed city, along with the first who started. >" 
left her house and furniture in our care and at our disposal. 
bought our own provisions, and cooked and ate them when 
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ke it, and, when our engagements allowed, assisted those who had 
taken upon themselves the care of the pestilence-stricken poor. 


So much for our manner of living; and, notwithstanding the sad 
state of the city all around us, we enjoyed ourselves pretty well. 
We felt then, as I have often noticed since, that a sense of duty 
performed can give ease and a measure of enjoyment under any 
circumstances. 

One evening, or rather night, I had been detained until near mid- 
night before returning home. The prospect was not a pleasant one, 
for I had a long walk before me, and a drenching rain had set in and 
came down as if determined never to stop. I had concluded two or 
three times to remain where I was, but something urged me to 
return home; why I cannot tell; but I had a feeling of uneasiness 
that I could not overcome, and so buttoned my coat and prepared to 
breast the storm. 

It was quite dark, and the few street lamps seemed only to make 
the darkness visible, and about light enough from one to enable you 
to find the next. JI was hurrying on as rapidly as I could, when my 
attention was attracted to something white near one of the gaslights. 
At first I passed on without stopping; but a second thought made 
me return to give it a closer examination, and my surprise may be 
imagined when I found a little child, in a thin night dress, crouched 
on the pavement. The hair hung in tangled masses round her head, 
and it, with the thin dress, was drenched and dripping with the rain 
which was falling rapidly. I paused one moment, thinking it must 
be dead, it seemed so still; but a slight motion of the hand showed 
me such was not the case. I spoke, but received no answer, only a 
little start, as if the child was frightened at hearing a human voice. 
{n an instant my course was decided on, and, taking off my cloak, I 
carefully wrapped the garment around the drenched and shivering 
child, and, taking it in my arms, I proceeded rapidly to our home. 
When I arrived the others were there, and luckily had a fire burning 
on the hearth to exclude the damp. When I entered they made 
‘oom for me at the fire, at the same time asking various questions in 
regard to my burden. 1 replied by unfolding the cloak, and at the 
“ame time telling them where I found the child, and that I was 
forced to bring it home with me, as I knew of no better place, and 
that-we must care for it in the best way we could. 


While I had been explaining this to them, Burton had been busy, 
aid in a shorter time than I have been writing it, one of the beds 


Was spread before the fire: more coal put on, and the drenched child 
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been laid down on the comfortable resting-place. When I unfolded | 
the cloak, and laid the child on the pallet, the exclamations of — « , 


little girl!” “how beautiful!” “what pretty hair!” “[p afraid 
she’s too far gone!” showed the various feelings of those present 
Burton said nothing; but, after gazing a moment at her, quietly took 
up a candle and went out. I knew that he had gone for somethin 
to do her good, so I said nothing to him, but gave her a little wary 
wine, and commenced chafing her hands and limbs. After a foy _ 
moments I glanced up to ask for something, and there were tears ip 
the eyes of every one of those rough fellows, who could have stood 
any hardship without flinching. They seemed half ashamed of 
their honest good feelings, and flew to get me what I asked for, and 
seemed anxious to help me. They all had a reliance in my skill in 


bringing her to if it could be done, and asked to assist me in any 
way they could. 


In a few minutes Burton returned, and in his hands were the very _ 
things I had been wishing for—a complete suit of girl’s clothes, of | 
soft, warm materials. How he knew what was needed to make the — 
suit, I could not tell; but it used, sometimes, to seem to me that he | 
knew a little of everything. 

‘Why, Burton,” said I, “where in the world did you come across 
those? They are the very things I wanted for her, so as to get off 
these wet ones.” 

“T broke open the madam’s drawer,” was the reply, “and helped 
myself to the best I could find of everything. Her little girl wou' 


miss one suit out of so many. Here is some cordial and homemade 
Wine.” 

| “Thank you, Burton, for thinking of it,” I replied, “but I might 

have known that you would think of all that was useful. But now 

to get these clothes on her; I fear we shall prove awkward nurses, 


but we must try; for there’s no woman about to attend to it. 


They were indeed awkward and rough nurses who removed the 
little maiden’s wet clothes, rubbed her with warm, soft towels, and 
dressed her in the soft, warm clothes of our absent landlady’ daugh 
ter, and brushed the water out of the soft, flaxen ringlets. But ; 
they were rough and awkward hands that attended to her, kinder 
hearts could not have been than those of the rough-bearded “ti 
around. After half-an-hour, the pulse began to beat faintly In . , 
thin, blue veins, and a slight color to return to the marble-like 2m 
as the genial warmth spread through her frame. At length * - 
opened her eyes, and glanced around, as if in doubt; but weakness 
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overcame her, and she gently closed them again, and sank into a 
vefreshing slumber, caused by the exhaustion of the tender body. 


A beautiful picture she formed, as she lay on the pallet, in the 
warm, rich glow of the firelight. The suit of clothes in which we 
had dressed her was considerably too large for her slender frame, but 
they looked comfortable. She seemed to be about ten years of age, 
at least that was our guess, although, if that old, she was small and 
sender. Thus the night wore away, she sleeping, and we, six of 
us, setting round the fire, and wondering, in whispers, whose child 
she could be, and, how one so gentle came to be out in that pelting 
rain, at midnight, and so thinly clad; and I had to rehearse over 
again every circumstance connected with my part of the transaction, 
and in doing so I certainly received the compliment of having an 
attentive auditory. 

As the sun rose in the morning our charge awoke, and seemed to 
be recovered from the effects of her drenching. She gazed round 
from one to another, seemingly in some fear, until her glance rested 
on me for an instant, and then she asked in a sweet voice, but with a 
strong French aeccent— 

‘Please, sir, tell me, where’s my mother?” 


“IT cannot tell, dear,” I replied, “but we will find her if you will 
tellus your name and what street you lived in. We are all friends 
(0 you, so you need not be afraid of us.”’ 

She had risen to a sitting position on the pallet, and her recol- 


‘ection seemed to be just returning, for she answered my kind words 
by exclaiming— 


“O, poor papa—I remember now; and poor, sick mama—I can— 


recollect it all now, My poor papa has gone to the good place, I 
know; but poor mama is so sick, and I could not find the good doctor 
at home, and then I ran up the street to hunt him, and I hunted, oh, 
“long; and then—then—I don’t know what come. But my poor 
mama, she’s so sick; please take me to her; I want to see her quick,” 


This was all spoken rapidly, and you could feel the tears in the 
gentle, child-like voice, although she strove to keep them back. As 
the Pronounced the last words she had risen and came up to me, and 
‘tid her hand in mine, as if ready to start at once so see her mother. 
| was deeply touched, and I know that the tears stood in my eyes; 
but I tried to speak firmly and plainly. 


“Listen to me, my dear. When you went out last night and 
it Out, you fainted, and I found you and brought you here to 
“ing you to. I will take you to your mama, and will try to cure 
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her, too, if you will try and answer my questions, g0 that I mg 
know where you live. Will you do this?” J 
“Oh, yes, sir?” 

“Then tell me your name, my dear.” 

! ‘Marie Julie De Flor; but my mama calls me Julie.” 

| “Well, Julie, what was your papa’s first name?” 


at ‘And do you know, Julie, the name of the street and the number 
you lived at?” 
t 2 ' “We lived in Rue ; but I don’t know the number of the 
house; but please, let’s go; I know mama wants me—her littl. 
Julie to stay with her.” 
f £ “In a moment, Julie,” I replied; “but do you think you will fini 
i the house if we walked down the street. Would you know the plaw 
when yon come to 


‘“Q, yes, sir, for there’s a big lion, cut out of stone, at the next — 
house. He looks so fieree—I was afraid of him till my papa told me | 
it was stone. Poor papa, good papa, he has gone to heaven, and | 
left his little Julie and poor, dear, sick mama to stay by themselves. | 
Please, let’s hurry, sir.’ 


te 


“Yes, dear, we will go now,’ I replied, as I prepared to go out. | 
I proposed that each one should write down the name and description | 
given by the little girl, and that we would then divide and go to | 
different parts of street — which was a very long one—an | 


~ 


~ 
wee 


*. 
ie 


Or ad! i | endeay6r to find the place. I was to take Julie with me, and | 
By appointed a certain place to meet at the end of two hours, during”) 
Ha | which each-one was to search his part of the street, and we could 


| then take the little one home if any one had found it. 


When I took the wanderer out into the street she seemed se 
and had no idea of the way or direction of her home. A a 
minutes’ walk brought us on —— street, and still she betrayed 1” 
signs of recognition of the locality. but kept hurrying me wi 
and begging me to proceed. In a short time we met Burton, ee 
announced that he had found the place, and that it was still anes 
squares distant. We hailed a carriage, Burton gave the driver og 
tions, and we soon arrived at the place. When we stepped om F | 
|| the carriage and stood on the pavement, Julie looked around, 8" ie 
) half bewildered, and then exclaimed— q 


’ ome, 
“Oh, yes, there’s the lion cut out of stone; and theres MY rt 
too; I know it all now. Come along, sir; please, go see MY ™ @ 
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She sprang away from us, and ran so rapidly that I was troubled 


t> keep up with her until she stopped at the door, and, hardly 
| waiting an instant, she vanished up the stairs, and I just caught a 
glimpse of her white dress as it disappeared through a door near the 
landing place. I followed on, and, when I arrived at the door, 
 Yeheld a sight that affected me beyond anything I had ever known. 
On the bed lay a woman, apparently about twenty years of age, and 
evidently suffering under the scourge that was devastating the city. 
| Her face was pretty, notwithstanding it bore the peculiar appearance 
of the cholera patient, and also the hue of death. I saw at a glance 
' that human aid was too late to do the sufferer good, and accordingly 
waited to hear the little girl give her account of what had happened. 
- The mother clasped her recovered—but how soon to be left—treasure 
inher arms, and wept for joy, while the flush on her cheek and the 
sparkling of the eye almost made me think my idea wrong. Alas! 
_ it was but the last flicker of the expiring flame of life, hightened up 
| fora moment by a drop of the oil of gladness. The mother knew 


her situation, and, when the little Julie had ended, asked: 
“But where is the kind gentleman who brought you home? I 


_ would thank him before I die, and I have but little time. When 


mama is gone Julie must always be good, and love her Bible, and 


| God, and he will take care of her.”’ 


Julie was weeping, for she understood what death was, and clung 


@ ‘her mama, exclaiming: 


“Oh, take me with you, mama; please, take me; don’t leave your 


_ little Julie all by herself* in this big city.” 


I now stepped forward, and the lady, in broken English, thanked : 


_ te for my care of her child in terms almost extravagant. She 
continued : 


‘But it is only to be parted again in a few hours. I feel that my 


| life is drawing toa close. You are a physician, are you not, sir?” 


“Tam, madam, and will do you any good I can,” I replied. 
“Then tell me the truth; how much longer can I live? Do not 


deceive a dying woman.” 


Three or four hours, it may be; perhaps so many minutes. I 


sien attend to anything for you, deliver any message, and do what 
Swish. Shall I send for your friends? ”’ | 


“Friends,” was the reply, “alas! I have no friends in this coun- 
My little girl is the only relation I have in America, and God 


pa knows what is to become of her. That is my only treuble in 
ing.” 


- 
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“Then, madam, do not trouble yourself faithes about it. I will | 


undertake the care of Julie, and she shall want for nothing that | 
can procure.”’ 
She looked at me an instant, with her searching black eyes, as if 


to read my inmost thoughts, and then said: 


‘T think you are honest, and will do as you say. I will trys 

you, and will give her up to your care; and may God—you believe 

in God, don’t you?” | 
“ Certainly so, I should else be a fool,” I replied. 


‘I thought so; then may God deal with you kindly or hard in 
your extremity, as you deal by my orphan child. Come, Julie,” she 
continued, as she placed the tiny hand in mine. “When I am dead 
you will go with this kind gentleman, and will be a father to you. 
T'ry and be good, Julie, and love him as you did your own papa 
when he was living. Be kind to my child; please, be kind. Her 
friends in— France, in—kiss me, Julie— good bye—God bless iny 
dear—”’ 

The voice ceased; the features became still; the hand I hell 
clasped along with Julie’s was limp, and the fond mother was deal. 
Died among strangers, and leaving her child a legacy to strangers in 
a strange land. Oh, who ean tell the agony of the thought, or 
imagine a part even of the misery ? 


I called in a woman who lived in another room of the house, and 
engaged her to fit the body for its last resting place, sealed up the 
papers I found in the drawers, and then Burton and I left the little 
Julie in charge of the kind neighbor while we went to attend to our 
other duties. 

Two days passed on, and the morning of the second a modest 
funeral procession departed from the house in street, consisting 
of the hearse and two carriages—the latter containing six mel and 
little Julie. When we returned we drove to our own lodgings and 
assigned our little charge a room, and I soon had the satisfaction at 
seeing her in a profound and peaceful sleep, when, 1 the as 
I related the death scene to my companions. We then read ah 
papers—which consisted of some letters—in hope of obtaining oh | 
clue to the relatives, but there was none. I then tied the letter in : 
parcel, and put a wrapper around them, sealed them up, gage 
them to the little girl, and locked them up in my secretary, for pi 
keeping until she should be old enough to read them for herself. 


ith | 
“And now, George, said Burton, “what do you intend to do % 


the little lady ?”’ 
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«What I promised her mother,” [ replied, ‘adopt her, and do the 
pest I can for her, of course.” 
«Oh, yes, of course,’ he replied, ‘ but isn’t that rather selfish in 


you? 
“How so?” I asked. 


«Why we all want to do something for her, and now you want to 


take her all to yourself.”’ 
“But how will you arrange that?” I asked, and then added: “I oa | 

have no objections in the world to your, and all of you, doing for her 4 : , 

anything you please.” a | 


“Why, then,” said Burton, “I propose that we all adopt her. 
We'll make it a ‘club business,’ and all do for her, send her to school, - 
and so on. | 


“That suits me,” replied Page, ‘and let’s call her the ‘child of 
the club,’ will you, George ?”’ } | 


“Yes, am willing to do that, if you all wish it; for, as I am not 
wealthy, it will enable me to do better for her than I could by 
myself.” 

“Then it’s settled ; and as you each have have a child, now don’t 
any of you think of getting married, to put a step-mother over her, 

for T won't stand that,” said Burton. 

It took Julie sometime to understand how she was to have six 

guardians; but she seemed to acquiesce in every arrangement we 

made for her, with kindmess and docility. Indeed, I think that if 

she had expressed a dislike to anything it would have been impos- 
sible to have done anything with her, for some one of her “ uncles,” 
we taught her to call us, would have sustained her in any notion 
She had taken. I had great trouble in keeping our charge from 
being surfeited with ‘goodies,’ as one or the other was constantly 
bringing them to her. As each one wished to present her with a 
suit of clothing, unknown to the others, and as she had plenty of her 


Own, Julie soon had a wardrobe that would equal that of any young | 
lady of her age in the city. 


"he 


In the course of a month the terrible scourge began to pass away 
ind the truant citizens to return to their homes. The streets began 
to look lively, and business began again to resume its accustomed 
_ §Way, and to many the terrible scenes we had passed through became 
48 “a tale that is told.’ Few could realize it, except those who had =. 
Seen and experienced its terrible details of suffering and misery, and | 
“ven the minds of our club resumed their elasticity, and the dangers r a 
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and perils through which we had passed were forgotten, in a 


great 
measure, although their memory can never pass away. 


The sorrows of children are violent and easily assuaged, and oup 
little charge soon became calm and contented in her hew home 
Our landlady returned with her little girl, and the two children S00N 
became like sisters, while the kind heartéd lady seemed as thous 
she could never do enough for the little orphan. We sent Julie 
school during the next three years, in the city, and then the ty 
girls went together to a boarding-school, where three —years mor 

were spent, and then we were informed that our charge was a grai. 
uate. The members of “the elub” met to receive her, on her return 
home, and a gay time we had of it the evening of her arrival. The 
two girls seemed like young kittens just released from confinement 
and ready to enjoy everything to the full. Julie seemed to love her 
six “uncles” with an equal and true affection, and they all seemed 
amply repaid for their trouble and expense. 


so 


The next morning I handed Julie the package of letters, and told 
te her to go to her room and read them. She done so; and returned 
ae i after an hour or two had passed. There were traces of tears on her 

a 4 face, and her eyes were somewhat red; but her face seemed con-— 
iAP tented and happy. She came to me and whispered : 


“You don’t know how much I thank you for keeping them fr 
me so long. I have wished, so much, for something that belonged t 
my mother and father. My ‘uncles’ have all been so kind to me 
that I can never repay them.” 


“Yes you can,” said Burton, who caught the last sentence, “yes 


you can, by being just as happy as the day is long. That will be 
repay enough.”’ 


A few weeks after this, business called me away from the city, 
and, finding it to my advantage, I settled myself in a distant St — 
A moderate share of the world’s goods came to me by little - 
little, in return for hard labor and professional skill. In my anni 
visits to the city, my first call is always at our old home, where caf 
charge resides. I am always sure of a hearty and welcome grocins 
from the former landlady, now so no longer, and also from p/ 
adopted niece. She is a true woman, and not a finished ag 
womankind, only fitted to show off dry goods; but takee PP “a 
daily life in a true spirit, as one who intends to do all the good . 
can. Her adopted “uncles”’ still love her, and I know of tae * 
in her favor. (What mine shall be I won't say). They ©" | 
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,mount to a large fortune, it is true, for the “jour” is not apt to save 
much, but they will help her along. 

| have not seen them for two years, but shall go down next week, 
as [received a letter, a few days since, requesting my presence in 
May, and the letter contained two dainty little cards, bound together 
with blue. One of them bears the name of a worthy and estimable 
young man, Whom I have long known, and the other bears on its 
face—* Marie Julie De Flor,” “The Child of the Club.” 

[ shall go, for I expect to have a pleasant and happy time; and 
Julie insists that, as I found her, I shall give the bride away. All 
the old members of “the club” will be there except one, and he has 
vone “where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest.” We must all go the same way before many years, but the 
members of “the club” will meet again after the curtain has fallen 
on the present scene. . 

If anything of importance should happen to cause it, I may give 
my readers more of the fortunes of 

‘““THE CHILD OF THE CLUB.” 


THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. 


‘Tell me now some ancient story, 
Full of martial deeds and glory. 
Won by knights who bravely battled for a kingdom and a throne; ” 
And the azure eyes upraising, 
Into mine were fondly gazing, 
And the little hands so softly crept and nestled in my own, 
That I could not, without sinning, 
Turn away from glance so winning — 
#rom the voice that seemed an echo of the wind harp’s duleet tone, 


Then I passed my hands so lightly 
O’er the ringlets, clust’ring brightly, 
Round a brow as fair as summer's perfumed breezes ever fanned ; 
And my heart o’erflowed with blessing, 
ae As I bent, the child caressing, 
And the while more fondly pressing in my own the dimpled hand. 
| _ “From what age, renowned in story, 
Shall I gather deeds of glory— 
Heroes crowned with fadeless laurels, froin what dim and distant land ? 
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MEMPHIS. March 27, 1861. 


‘There are conquests far more glorious, 
There are champions more victorious 
Than the chiefs of lauded valor, in the battle's stern array: 
There are crowns which perish never, 
Thrones which shall endure forever 
Kingdoms which shall flourish ever in the light of endless day; 
And the wreath the victor weareth, 
And the sceptre that he beareth 
As the meed of mighty conquest, nevermore shall pass away. 


‘There are saints, who, meek and lowly, 
Wage a warfare high and holy; 
Destined, in the realms of glory, like the stars of heaven to shine; 
Martyrs who have nobly perished, 
Deeming all they fondly cherished 


- But a free and fitting offering for the Savior’s hallowed shrine— 


Gaining then the life immortal, 
Passing through the pearly portal 
To the inner courts of heaven, to the bliss of love divine. 


‘‘ Far away, where skies are brightest, 
Where the fleecy clouds are lightest, 

And the earth, all bathed in sunshine, like a gem of beauty lies; 
Every breeze with perfume laden, 
Seeming like a dream of Aiden, 

Like a scene of radiant brightess from the vanished Paradise, 
Lived a Saint, whose head so hoary, 
Was to him a crown of glory, 

For he trod the pathway leading to a home beyond the skies. 


ann Ere the blessed fields elysian 


| Burst upon his raptured vision— 

Ere he passed the dark, dark waters, while Death's angel hoverd oer, 
Ere the golden bowl was broken— 
As a symbol and a token 

Of the holy faith he cherished, of the bitrden that he bore; 
He had said his grave so lonely 
Should be marked and sheltered only 

By the dark and gloomy shadow of the Cross forevermore. 


‘When the purple clouds of even 
Glow upon the brow of heaven, 
Tinged with crimson hues and golden, by the day-god’s parting oni 
When the earth and sky seem meeting, 
_ To exchange a farewell greeting, 
Then the sacred symbol resteth on that lonely grave the while; 
Fitting emblem, pure and holy, 
Of the life, so meek ahd lowly, 


Patiently its burden bearing, free from aught of earthly guile.” ot8 
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THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 


Years ago, there dwelt in Bethany a family composed of a brother 
and two sisters. They were renowned for their many virtues and 
wide-spread charities. From their pleasant cottage no suppliant was 
ever spurned, and under its low roof the Savior loved to linger when 
the twilight shadows gathered. The brother was just entering man’s 
estate; tall and well formed, he was the admiration of the young men 
by his strength and skill in all the games in which the young men of 
those days loved to engage; while his manly beauty and grace of de- 
portment gave the “open sesame ” to the hearts of the fair daughters 
of Bethany. His reverence towards those whose age was superior 
to his, won encomiums from all. The possessor of asmall farm, whose 


the means of relieving those less fortunate than himself, it often be- 
came a subject of remark why Lazarus did not woo some one of the 
young maidens whose smiles were lavished upon him, for his bride. 
Had they thought of his happy home, where the loving care and skill 


would have ceased to wonder. 

Martha, the elder of the sisters, was a woman of queenly bearing. 
Dignified yet gentle, she commanded the respect and won the love of 
all who knew her. At her mother’s death she assumed the responsi- 
bility of household affairs and the care of her infant sister. Never 
fora moment did she swerve from her self-imposed duties. As she 
passed the fairy land of childhood and entered the realm of woman- 
hood, she carried with her her pure heart and true tastes, and early 
inculcated into the mind of Mary those principles necessary to the 
happiness of child or woman. 


lair a picture as one might wish to see. Her slight form, frail as a 
lower stem, was agile asthe deer. Her cheeks, tinged with the rosy 
hue of health, wooed the passing zephyr to tarry awhile and bestow 
his sweetest kisses on them. Her eyes sparkled with happiness or 
'verflowed with tears, as emotions of joy or sorrow touched the hid- 
den harp. Her voice was full of melody ; when she spoke her ac- 
“ents fell like the sound of summer rain upon the roof, and when she 
“ing her simple ballads in the dim twilight, passers by stopped to lis- 
‘en to the entrancing strains. Her skillful fingers loved to linger on 


produce served to minister to the wants of his family, and furnished 


of Martha and Mary left little to desire and nothing to improve, they _ 


Mary grew rapidly in stature and beauty, and at sixteen was as E 
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za 


the strings of the harp and draw from it strains of music Wayward 

her mood. While Martha kept everything in their little beens 
in its proper place, Mary planned the many ornaments that so ne 
and enliven home. Here a vase of flowers, there a picture or heck 
now a lower drooping of the curtain to soften the glow of the sup. 
light, and then a closer drawing of the tasteful oriental Seats near the 
blazing fire. Lazarus might well hesitate to break the charm tha 
pervaded his home. 


Lhe years sped by — years of sweet content ; and often there can: 
to their dwelling the great and good; all were entertained hospitably. 
but to none did the hearts of these three go forth in welcome as to th 
Savior, and he found no resting place so sweet as there. As his 
mighty works increased, the Jews became enraged and sought to de 
stroy him. They care not that, as he journeyed, he bore rich blessings 
to all who desired them; that he gave sight to the blind, strength ty 
the sick, made the lame whole and the desolate rejoice. 


They cared not that, disclaiming all honors, all reward, he walked | 
humbly on, seeking to win men from sin and death and give them the 
blessed heritage of everlasting life, till at last, persecuted and hum. 
bled, he went forth to repose for a few days, for his labors had been 
great. ‘They missed his gentle converge in the cottage by the bill 
Often would the loving sisters wonder where Jesus was, and sigh for 
a return of the hours of pleasant converse, and soon their hearts 
yearned for him with unutterable longing, for their brother was il 
Returning from the fields at noonday, he had complained of pain 1 
his head, and Mary’s delicate fingers had in vain essayed to banish 
the unwelcome visitor. Martha’s skill in medicine had also proved 
‘ unavailing ; the fever increased and raged with terrible violence. A 
i few days and Lazarus’ life was despaired of. Physicians from Jeru- 

salem pronounced the disease past their knowledge, and told the a0F- 
rowing sisters that their brother must die. In the midst of the 
agony their hearts yearned for the Savior, and they said, “If Jee) 
were but here our brother would not die,” and they dispatched a me 
senger for him | 


; 


& 
4 


It was near the sunset hour, when Jesus sat down with aa 
vith 


followers to rest. As they thus sat, a messenger, breathless ' 
haste, came and said to J esus, “he whom thou lovest 1s siek ;” te" 
told him of the sister's grief and their confidence in his poewe® ot 
love. But his disciples sought to prevent him from going to Bao? 
fearing that evil pergons might take his life. He suffered two 
to elapse, and when his followers spoke with him of Lass" 
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ynswered, “ Lazarus sleepeth.” In the mean time the grief-stricken 
jsters and sorrowing friends had witnessed the conflict between life 
and death, and death had been triumphant. Many had come from 
Jerusalem to pay the last sad rites to departed worth, and nothing 
was left for love to do but convey the body to the tomb. It was done, 
and Martha and Mary returned to their desolate dwelling to pine for 
the joy that had been stricken from their lives. <A few days of an- 
cuish had passed, when their eager eyes beheld in the distance the a ff 


orm of the Master approaching. Mary ran to meet him, and as she a 
told the tale of their loss she said, “ had’st thou been here my brother 


had not died.” Jesus desired to be shown where Lazarus lay, and 
when Mary had told the mourning Martha that Jesus was come, they, 
witha few friends, went down to the sepulchre. At sight of the 
<ilent tomb the grief the sisters broke forth afresh, and Jesus mingled 
his tears with theirs. Angels might have stooped from the skies to 
have wiped away those tears. At last he commanded the stone to be 
rolled away. It was done; and Jesus said to the sleeper within 
‘Lazarus! come forth!” And out from the night of the gravegynto 
the perfect light of day, came he that was dead! Surprise did not 
chain the emotions of the beholders; their faith was mighty as their 
ove, and they beheld in this act a new revelation of his power. 


Full of joy and of peace they returned to the house, under whose 
roof they had thought never again to be united, and the friends who 
had witnessed the restoration went forth to tell the tale. 


The brotger, restored to his sisters, was an object of renewed love, 
ind that first night of return they gave themselves anew to each other. 


Years rolled on, and the Savior’s mighty deeds awakened in some ‘ 
vearts love and reverence, and in others scorn and bitter hate. Per- Be i 
‘ecuted and reviled, he had borne his sorrows and care, and finally | a 
completed the fearful sacrifice ; had borne the cross, endured the shame : | 
and after entering the night of the grave, had ascended into heaven> | rg 
whither the hearts of his followers anxiously turned. Lazarus had ; a 


Yooed and won a fair bride, and under their own vine and fig tree 
they had taught their children to love the good Jesus and to pray in 
his name. Morning and evening their grateful prayers floated forth | 
“) the listening winds, and blessings were returned to them in full — : 
Neasure. Mary had placed her hand in that of one worthy to wear ‘ 
" peerless a jewel, and the noble Martha still lived to praise her Re- 
leemer, Wealth and honors increased with the years of Lazarus, 
‘nd when at last old age came stealing on, he left his busy life and 
“tt down to spend the winter of life in quietness and rest. There 
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were no howling winds or raging storms to annoy, but peacefiy]| 
serenely, the days glided on to their close. At last the final a 
arrived. His aged wife, bent with the weight of years, sto by, 
side — her only regret that she also was not summoned. Children 


and friends gathered around to catch the last whisper and receive th 
last glance of affection. Towards nightfall a fitful motion of the li 


told that Lazarus was communing with himself. With the last ray 
of the sinking sun he raised his hand towards the sky, and whispering 
“Jesus! Master! I come!” he slept. 

Hope whispered to his weeping friends that though the muchlovel [ae 
form would surely moulder back to dust, God would raise the spirit, : 
clothed in imperishable light. Faith told of a heavenly city whoe ¥° 
founder was God and where they who dwelt therein should nevermor . 
hunger or thirst. It painted the green fields and bright flowing rivers 7 
and told of the happy voices continually singing “ Praise to the Lord,” 
and they were not comfortless. Hre they bore his form to the grave 
his faithful wife sought his side to slumber, and _pillowing her hea 
close by the silent heart, she too went up the golden stairway and en. 
tered the pearly gate. 

“They were lovely in their lives, and in their death they were not 
divided.” 

Shall it not comfort my complaining heart, and yours, too, my 
reader, to know that Jesus still loves the world; that he still bends to 
our prayers and hears our supplications ; that he will raise our burie! 
hearts from the mire of grief and despair, and restore them to the 
perfect light of righteousness? Shall we not gird up ouf souls tothe 
conflict and “ endure all things and hope all things,” and trust in Him 
who holdeth the waves in his hand? | Faith will whisper to us of 
rest that surely remaineth for the people of God, and when the weity #@ 
warfare is ended we also shall sleep, and we shall rise again t0 inhabit 
that house not made with hands, but which is eternal in the-skies # 

“Praise the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within thee, prs a 
His holy name.” 
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roTHE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, 
CITY OF BALTIMORE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In the preceding chapter we commented upon the propriety of 
State aid in the construction and establishment of a steam marine. 
We will also add, that unless this is done upon a liberal principle, and 
that gentlemen will be contented with small returns for immediate 
outlays, looking to the future to indemnify them, they will find it a 
herculean task to compete with a corporation like the “ Grand Trunk” 
Railroad, and her powerful auxiliary, the Montreal and Liverpool 
Steam Ship Company, a union that to-day are carrying cotton from 
Memphis to Liverpool, a distance of over 4000 miles, for five dollars 
and ten cents per bale, figures that five years ago would have been 
considered fabulous, but which nevertheless are those of this line.— 
You may ask if it pays: I say no; yet I believe the local profits of 
the road sustain this trial of the attempt to cut out New York, and 
build up an emporium on English colonial soil. To counteract this 
great effort of the Grand Trunk road, your “ Baltimore and Ohio” 
road must inaugurate a similar policy. Don’t ask will it pay a hand- 
some dividend, but will it tend to the promotion of a great interest 
that will divert trade from the Grand Trunk road to your own; and 
80 your ocean steamers, they must in connection with your road be 
able to place our staple and produce at as low rates, and in as quick 
ume as the Grand Trunk and connections can, either in Liverpool or 
ily other point ; and with the establishment of your line to Antwerp, 
what is to prevent you from furnishing Belgium with the amount of 
‘otton received through English channels; you ought also ship Bre- 
uen her receipts of something over one hundred thousand bales.— 
the Hanse towns might be controlled, and there is no end to the ex- 
“nt a trade might possibly be advanced to, if earnest and decisive 
“ction becomes the rule of your future movements. As to your find- 
‘g employment for your line of road and connecting steamers, all I 
“n say is this; that of the four or five millions of dollars of foreign 
s00ds consumed through the medium of Memphis, I have the pledge 
hay leading merchants of that city, if our German and other 
pa Iriends can furnish them with goods suitable to their market, 
iat: such prices as will compare favorably with the eastern and 
tm markets, they see no reason why a trade to the amonnt of 
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their consumption, could not be built up and profitably 
will act in the premises when the time demands that action. Thy 
ball once in motion, the South will soon wheel into column, and te 
city of Baltimore need have no fears as to the success of this great 
scheme of commercial enterprise, whieh is to build Up tWo great 
cities, one, Baltimore, as the representative of the Seaboard, and th: 
other, Memphis, as the representative of the great inland traffic of 
the South and West. It has been suggested to me that as Memphis 
is always open to navigation, she herself may become a point for 
d-rect shipment to the continent of Europe, andI give the few fae 
below, as gleanings from my researches on the subject of Direct Trade 
The average tunnage of barks arriving at New Orleans in 1859, wa 
275 tons, brigs, 700 tuns, and ships 1000 tuns. This of course ig cus 
tom house measurement, which rates fifty per cent. below actual cay. 
rying capacity. Now the trade of the Mediterranean, the fruit trad 
of the West Indies, and most of the light carrying trade, is done in 
barks ; a bark of three hundred tuns will draw from eight to eleva 
and a half feet, which makes her navigable in the Mississippi river 
the greater portion of the year. The Hon. C. G. Bagler, our forme 
consul to Amsterdam, and Manchester, a gentleman to whose labor 
the friends of Direct Trade are indebted for the information gleanet 
by years devoted to the quéstion, we are informed by him that 
arrangements will be made in Europe to build a vessel of 2000 tus 
with capacity to carry 2500 bales of cotton, whose draught will b 
only 12 feet. This will also come within the control of the Miss 
sippi. | 

The following interesting details from a practical pilot of alae 
years’ experience, with the indorsement of several of his associate 
may be interesting and edifying, and calculated to give your honor’, 
ble body a clearer conception of the actual condition of the gre 
river, by common acceptation the “Father of Waters.” “At tht 
lowest stages of water there is to be found during the months of At 
gust, September, October and November, 9 feet ; and in Doman 
January, February, March, April, May, June and July, from 20 t0 
feet. The rise and fall from extreme high to extreme low a 
average 38 feet. Capt. Miller, the gentleman to whom Tam ee 
for this valuable information, states that he has navigated the id 
sippi river from Memphis to New Orleans for twenty yea! an af 
siders it safe for vessels drawing not more than, say from 1 al 
feet. There are but few sand bars, and they are entirely sale, J 
formed of soft movable sand only. A vessel light enough 1 f 
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over the bar at the Balize, will encounter no difficulty incoming to 
Memphis from November to July. He states he would suggest the 
propriety of using steam vessels entirely, and as far as the cost is 
-oncerned, he pledges himself to pilot this side of the bar to Memphis 
and back, the round trip $500. As to the influence of the mud of the 
river upon the working of the steamer, the time that will be required ee 
‘o clean boilers would be but trifling, and they would only require : eh 
ceaning once or twice a trip. The rates of pilotage from the Balize ; 
‘o New Orleans are as follows: vessels drawing 10 feet or less, $24 . 
per foot; 104 feet to 17$, $33 per foot; 18 feet and over, $4} per foot. . 
As an evidence of what may be done, we will state that the ruling 
figures for freights, are from New Orleans to Memphis, on assorted 
cargoes, 20 cents per 100 lbs., and the return freight in cotton at one | | 
jollar per bale is the same, as each bale is supposed to weigh an aver- 
ave of 500 Lbs. Suppose you take a bark with custom house measure- 
ment of 300 tuns, which gives a carrying capacity of 450 or 500 tuns 
at 20.cts per 100 Ibs, you will find that her freight receipts each way 
at steamboat rates, (and we all know the average will fall below, ) 
would be $2240, and on the round trip $4480. She could be towed up, 
if a sailing vessel, with the pilotage for the round trip for the $2240, 
and if propelled by steam, the proportion would be reduced still 
ower, as in such case the pilotage of 400 to 500 dollars would be the 
only extraordinary charge. Even looking at the figures in the most 
unfavorable light, you discover a saving of one-half, at the same time 
woid drayage, commission, and the attendant multitude of charges, 
that like a disease seem to affect all goods in transitu ; and I have ex- 
imiued the question to that extent as to satisfy (myself at least) that 
‘re many years roll over our heads, the great carrying trade of the p 
ower Mississippi will be effected by the above procedure. Yet the \ 


absence of a pioneering spirit, and the indisposition of capitalists to 
livert their means from the present ruinous fields (to the people) of 


“} per cent. a month for money, as well as man’s natural instinct to 
‘itink from-any investment that does not promise an immediate | | u 
golden harvest for present outlays, may possibly extend this devel- ) \ 
‘pment of the navigation of the Mississippi river to a quarter of a \ 
‘entury, For if “De Witt Clinton” could not impress “ Jefferson,” i 
"ne of the clearest headed men of his time, with the practicability of i 


; 4 


‘scheme that Jefferson candidly acknowledged, twenty-five years 
aerwards, stamped Clinton fifty years ahead of his time, while he him- 
‘elf was fifty years behind it, how can we expect to put the driving 
Process to an enterprise that nothing but time will impress with its . % 
portance ? a 
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Feeling the latter clause in the above very seriously, 
that no scheme of commercial internal improvement can be success. 
fully practiced without the assistance of a seaboard city, and our egy. 
nest desire is to make Baltimore that city. Our details jin relation 
to the navigation of our great river is given more to exhibit the prom. 
inence of our city (Memphis,) and the immense resources at her com- 
| mand, all of which may be controlled by your city. Why, gentle. 

men, the total imports in your city in 1859, the past year, amounted to 
but $10,408,993, while your exports for the same time amounted i, 
$8,725,261 ; and here is our little city with a domestic export of twenty 
millions of dollars of the “ great staple,” of which your city may on. 
trol at least one-fourth, and the same amount of export of produce, of 
which you ought most certainly to control the same proportion —thy 
at once from one point influencing a trade equal to your present in. 
ports and greater than your exports. This is worthy of your atten- 
tion, and if favorably received will be gratifying as well as compli. 
mentary to the author. 

Your total receipts of cotton for 1859 were 42,187 bales, all of 
which was for home consumption excepting a few hundred bales sent 
to neighboring markets and the Mediterranean,” while you ought to 


we are aWare 


wi gt receive from us at least one-fourth our shipment, say 100,000 bales, of 
the value of $3,000,000. 

i La Your dereliction in pushing forward your flour interests is notice- 
8) i |} able. There is no reason why you should not furnish us with your 
pie fal’ famous Howard Street and other celebrated brands of flour, whov 
ae A reputation is natipnal, and take our wheat at remunerative prices, 
a | Ke for you can be assured that flour with us is a great element in our 
hes \ commerce ; and I feel satisfied the introduction into our market 0 
“ee this great feature in the trade of Baltimore, would completely re’ 
Hi ay lutionize the flour market, and at least partially divert it from 16 pr 
se sent flow from Indiana and Ohio in profit to your own city, 

val t Again, look at your hide market. Judging from your report, 


your supplies of this article appear to come from foreign ports entire! 
of which Buenos Ayres and Montevedio occupy the most promine’ , 
positions, while our business in this branch appears to be overlookes 
and you forget that the position of our city gives us the control of 4 
vast bottoms of Arkansas with its highway to Texas and Mexico, #" 

that the hides from the Attakapas country find a depot at M — 
which facts are pretty well understood at Boston and N ew Kor ? 
yn the premises send the hides to those cities, 
lwo to re 

*go-by.” This branch of trade ought a 


f your honorable body. 
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I would respectfully suggest the establishment in Memphis, by one 
of your enterprising commercial friends, (of which from personal 
observation I can say your city boasts a goodly number) an agent to 
| buy and forward hides — an enterprise, the success of which I feel no 
| hesitancy in fully guaranteeing. Memphis has enterprising commer- 
| cial agents representing the interests of every principal city in the 
| Union except your own, (i. e.) to the best of my knowledge. The 
| only trade I am aware of being known as Baltimore trade, is one car- 
| ried on toa limited extent in “cove” oysters and cigars. This branch 
could also be extended to an important interest of mutual, reciprocal 
profitable trade. 


There are many reasons why your attention should be directed to 
‘Direct Trade.’ Among one of the most important points for con- 
sideration is the great disparity between northern and southern im- 
ports, while the difference in exports is but trifling. The past year, 
1859, the Free States exported to foreign ports a total of $169,162,776, 
while the Slave States exported for the same time, both ending June 
th, $178.626,686—a grand total of $356,789,462, and a difference of 
say 10 per cent. in favor of the South—while the importations into the 
Free States for the same period was $305,812,829, and into the Slave 
States was only $32,955,281—showing a balance of nine-tenths against 
is. And it is to Baltimore we look to check this commercial disas- 
‘rous procedure, and let her but think of the glorious future in store 
or her—that of preserving the balance of trade for the South. 


Excepting New York, Massachusetts and California, your State, in 
1809, exported more than any of the other Free States; yet this is not 
enough glory, and is not the acme I predict for your noble city, Al- 
though your exports compare favorably with the Free States, you are 
behind the movements of the southern seaboard. The exports of 
Louisiana for 1858 amounted to $101,666,538, Alabama $28,933,662, 
Georgia $15,562,154, South Carolina $17,972,580, and your own State 
‘xported but $9,236,399—showing that your city has failed to come 
etition with New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston 
inferior to yours in position, inherent wealth 
provement of commercial prospects. And yet 
‘se facts continue to exist—how long remains with yourselves, 
And I predict that, in ten years, with your proper taking heed of this 
hatter in the right spirit, you may increase this export of $9,236,398. 
Lo that of your powerful rival New York, with her enormous export 
T8117,539,825. Your imports of $9,713,921 compare favorably with 
"Ur sister southern ports, being largely in the ascendancy, with the 
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exception of Louisiana, whose imports for the same 
to $18,349,516, and yet contrast glaringly to your disadvantage whe 
compared with the imports ef New York, $229,181, 359—an 
that completely overshadows the southern importations, and makes 
us feel our dependent condition in the tribute we pay northern jm. 
porters and northern ship owners. But we hope fora change in the 
above figures, and the year 1870 may show different balances. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 


BY MARGARITA J. CANEDO. 


In the quiet hour of midnight, when the silent solemn eyes, 
Of a thousand holy watchers look down from the dusky skies, 
Uprose before my waking thought a vision of the air, 

Yet of angel port and seeming, grand and exquisitely fair. 


‘ Brighter than the dawn of morning was that calm and awful brow, 
Sweet and clear those thrilling accents, O! I hear them even now, 
As they fell in mortal music from that more than mortal mouth, 

I am thy country’s angel, the Genius of the South! 


Long I've watched the coming struggle, long I’ve viewed my children’s 
wrongs, | 

Ever closer bound and closer by the tyranf’s gyves and thongs; 

And while waiting, stern and silent, I have held my lance in rest, 

With its point fixed ever northward, at the proud oppressors breast. 


Tis the hour of deliverance, and I feel the mighty throes 

Of a nation in its birth-hour. "Woe be to its puny foes. 

And this babe shall spring to manhood from the Union's funeral pyre, 
As the desert Phoenix rises from the ashes of its sire. 


In the halls of this same Union, I, the stern Iconoclast, 

Will shatter the traditions and the idols of the past; 

I will draw the final boundary from the mountain to the sea; 
And the lovely South shall stand alone, firm, fetterless and free. 


Then shall rise a mighty empire, formed of Southern sister States, 
Stretching from the broad Atlantic to the sunset’s golden gates ; 
From the noble Old Dominion and Carolina’s plains, 


To where the Rio Grande bears his torrents to the main. 
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She shall bear in her own bosom everything to make her great— 
Commerce and agriculture, those grand sinews of a State; - 
She has mighty lakes and rivers, ports and harbors deep and wide; 
And a noble fleet and army, her safeguard and her pride. 


And her sons shall tower like giants mid the mighty of the earth, 
Forgetting not a Washington sleeps in her kindly earth. 

What are their Northern orators, their statesmen of a day, 

By the side of brave old Jackson, of our Calhoun and of Clay?” 


Thus the Genius slowly uttered, glancing far o’er land and sea, 
Viewing in that mighty horoscope the empire yet to be. 

Then to me, in disappearing, ‘Sing, O, poet,” did she say, 
“And thy countrymen shall listen to the magie of thy lay.” 


Rouse then, countrymen and brothers! not the chivalry of Spain 
F’er have formed a nobler armament in castle or on plain, 

Than the flower of Southern valor bravely gathering for the fight 
For our sacred institutions, for our honor and our rights. 


O, noble Southern mother! let the babe you lull to rest 

Draw the blood that makes a hero from that soft and tender breast. 
O, Southern maids and matrons! let those hands so small and white 
' Gird the lover and the husband to do battle for the right. 

| GALVESTON, TEXAS, February, 1861. 


TILE POWER OF SYMPATHY. 


What a mysterious power is exerted over our natures when, in 
suffering, we behgld others who seem to partake of our distress. 
The afflicted, prostrate upon a couch of suffering, racked with pain, 
emaciated by disease, quivering under the aching chill, or thirsting 
With the burning fever, seem to look around for sympathy ; some one 
Whose heart beats in consonance with his own, and who seems to 
penetrate within the mental anxiety and restless agony which tor- 
tures his own frame, and seeks to share the burden of his sorrow or 
suffering. This power may be suggested in the very thought of 
Suffering in solitude. Who could tolerate for a moment the idea of 
living down, alone, amid strangers in a strange land, to suffer, aye 
die, with no kith no kind voice to cheer, no friendly hand to smooth 
death’s rugged pillow. Could we feel that we, like Moses, were 
Wending our solitary way to Pisgah’s brow, then, with none other 
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than the bare earth for our dying couch, the broad, ethereal 
only canopy, and the angel of death our only companion, in the las, 
trying ordeal, when struggling nature should expire, and mortal; 

should yield its vanquished, struggling frame to the jaws of death 
how melancholy wonld be our anticipations! And yet how am 
In that lone hour we must stand alone! I have stood beside the bed 


of a dying mother, struggling beneath the conscious approach of the 


king of terrors; I have heard her, in the very depths of her avony. 
plead, “my daughter, can’t you do something to relieve me?” whe 
the only reply from the swelling bosom of the anguished chili 


uttered, “no, my dear mother; you are in that dark and golem, 


hour when none but Jesus can help.” How awfully true! Yet amid 
it all had there been none to whom she might thus have applied 
death would have had double its terrors. 


Kven in our “light afflictions, which are but for a moment,” we 


often see this same principle achieve the most splendid victories over 
the baser elements of the human character. I have seen the father 
who would not deign to speak to his own wayward son, when that 
son was stricken by misfortune and suffering, rush to his relief with 
outstretched arms and tearful eyes; forgive and forgiven through the 
power of sympathy. 

The fallen warrior, weltering in his own blood, was saved from the 
conqueror’s blow by this mysterious principle. The noble Atheniaa, 
whose brother stood before the Senate a condemned criminal, raised 
in his defense the stump of his arm lost at the battle of Salamis. 
His misfortune, acquired in the defense of his country, touched the 
sympathy of the noble assembly, and the mandates of justice yielded 


to the milder claims of mercy. It is said that when Napoleon was. 


marching in his fatal campaign into Russia, some Swiss pipers oe ts 
an air which called to mind the suffering anxiety of the wives an 


relatives of his soldiers at home. So intense was the sy mpathetrc 


| and 
chord touched by this melancholy air that numbers deserted, a 
Napoleon had to forbid the playing of it ever afterward in the camp 

Such a characteristic—so mysterious—so powerful—seems, Ne 


theless, one of God’s greatest, best gifts to man. Destroy it, and 


society, philanthropy, virtue itself, would take its everlasting flight 
from our world. Dark, dismal, gloomy indeed would be the = 
excellence of human life. It is the mainspring to every good, noble 
act. The keystone in the great arch of human happiness. 

Man by nature is made of necessity a social being. 


And thus his social nature is founded in the very necessity 
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The wisdom 


of duty declared that it was “not good that man should be at | 
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being, and rests entirely upon his sympathetic character. ‘‘I will 
make him a helpmate for him,” said the Omnipotent; and Adam, 
recognizing this great law of his nature, declared, ‘“‘ This is now bone 
of my bone and flesh of my flesh,’ which great fact nature, if not 
blinded by sin, would ever proclaim as being true between man and 
man. We are all descended from the same parent stock, and hence 
are of the same bone and flesh; but sin has blinded our perceptions 
of the law of relationship until the power of sympathy only feebly 
asserts this great first law of our being. Yet it universally does 
proclaim this great common origin and relationship of man. In 
| whatever condition of life; in whatever portion of the inhabitable 

globe; however different in color, culture or laws; wherever we find 
| man this mysterious power whispers, behold thy brother, bone of thy 
| bone and flesh of thy flesh. And the great remedial system pro- 
posed by the Gospel of Christ not only recognizes the existence, but 
lays its very foundation upon this great truth, — “ye are all breth- 
 ren”—and wisely adapts itself to this mysterious power of sympathy. 
Revealing the lost and ruined condition of man to the regenerate 
followers of Christ, the strongest emotion of our nature is at once 
enlisted to rescue others from the perils of sinful mortality. Over 
burning sands or frozen seas, heedless alike of raging winds or 
_ wounding spars, the heralds of Christ speed their way, sowing the 
seeds of life, borne on their perilous journey by the resistless power 
sympathetic nature. 

This power has beeu vastly overlooked in most of our meta- 
physical treatises. The time may yet come when a thorough investi- 
gation will place this element in a_far more prominent position in 
metaphysical science than it has hitherto been deemed appropriate ; 
ind when the cultivation of it until we can embrace humanity as 
bones of our bones and flesh of our flesh, shall be considered but a 
return to the primal purity of our nature, and ae: highest excellence 
moral attainments. 
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MAUD AND I. 


The seminary occupied an entire block. Grounds carefully kept, 
showing true artistic skill, surrounded the house. On one side of thy 
house were two wings; on the other only one; thus displacing the 
main hall from its natural position—the middle of the building. 


| 
| 
[ 


As I passed through the hall I heard the merry laugh and song. 
This must be recess now, thought I. I must board near the school. | 


in order to prevent any unnecessary loss of time. The school wa 
within the city limits, but removed from the dust of the city—the 
din of business, A street railroad gave those who did not board in 


the institute an opportunity to ride home. There were only fifty 
boarders, as I afterward learned. Be it as it may, I must be near the | 


place of my labors. The next day I was to begin work. 

_ Larose early, and sought a boarding place; then, settling my bil, 
I left for my new home. At nine o'clock, precisely, I tripped gaily 
up the stone steps, and was conducted to madam, as she was called 
by the members of her family. 


“You will find your class in that room; stay, 1 will go with you | 
My name was announced: “Mr. Arnold, the professor of Latin ant 
Greek.” She pointed to a rostrum, on which was placed a chair and 


desk. I bowed stifly, and took my seat. One of the pupils, 1 may 
as well call her name now, stepped forward and placed her book 


before me on the desk. I saw the name written very neatly on the | 


blank pages, “AnnaLynch.” 
“Miss Anna, you will favor me by telling me how far you have 
progressed in this book.’’ | 
It was one of Cicero's works I held in my hand. She mentione! 


the oration they were reading. I began; the lesson was stumbled 
through with in some manner. 


The bell rang for the dismission of the class, and I was free for 
three minutes—the length of time for communication. 


These are the beings that claim equal rank with men in intellect 


Never had I seen such a set of nummies before. Let me see; I might 
count five out of that class of thirty half-grown women who W° y 
ever be able to do anything like brain-work ; and with a sneer a 
lips, I turned to the second grade. Cesar was their class-book. 


—— 
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lesson having been gone through with, that class was dismissed. mF 
was glad of the release this time, so I sat tilting my pencil on my 
fingers, thinking of England. I must confess it was quite romantic 
« be the instructor of young ladies. I congratulated myself on the 
nauteur Which I had preserved. Not asmile had passed my lips, and 
Thad been tempted to smile, no, to laugh outright, at some of the 
vanslations. I venture to assert that if spirits were allowed to come 
back to this scene of action, that. Cesar would have risen from his 
grave on hearing his Latin so mutilated. No doubt some of you fair 
readers are anxious to hear me tell of the state of my heart. It was 
vet untouched. The wound that had been given it by Miss Warden's 
actions had healed up; but the sear was still there. Woman had lost 
her charms for me. I knew that all were not false; but what of that 
tome? One had played me fickle, and it was too recent an occur- 
rence to induce me to wish to bring another one upon the scene of 
action. My days of mourning were not yet over; I would wear the 
crape a little longer. Make believe that I had buried deep in the 
earth my early love. Rather, much.rather, would I have buried her 
true to me, leaving with her memory no blighting sting of falsehood. 

“Ah! Mrs. Allison, you must pardon me.”’ 

“What has fettered your thoughts so fast to that pen in your 
uand? I verily believe that I pronounced your name five minutes 
she said. | 

“Well, and how did you succeed ? that is my mission here.” 

“Very well, madam. It was not that I was meditating upon. I 


think the young ladies and myself will get along very nicely.” 


“Well, Tam glad to hear that you are doing so admirably. I 
will not detain you. There comes the other division.” 
| They were reading Cornelius Nepos. The last and fourth one was 
in Esop’s fables. I got through with these and my two Greek classes. 
[had no heart to converse with Mrs. Allison. I was tired—a good 
lay's work it had surely been. I shall eat no idle bread while 1 am 
here, thought I. 
I sent an advertisement to an office, hoping to gain a few scholars 
0 whom I might give evening lessons. Work I must to keep the 
past trom my train. It was already beginning to feel very much like 
“Vision of the past, some horrible nightmare which had oppressed 
«0 obtained three pupils to whom I was to give lessons. One. 
as rother of Miss Anna Lynch—a feeble little fellow, unable to at- 
school on account of bad health. 
> ge Lynch was probably twelve years of age. I was to be the 
‘master. ‘Twice in every week did I wend my way to the house 
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motherless at an early age. He could not care for Anna as he Wished 


to slavery and was surprised to find one of the African class s0 well 
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of Mr. Lynch. Sometimes he remained to hear his little 80n rec 
his lessons and thus I became more intimately acquainted with om 
than I otherwise would have been. He was‘a wealthy tere 
having two children—Anna and Walter. His wife had left then 


to do, and therefore he had placed her a‘ a school where he COUId see 
her once a week. She spent her Sundays at home. Dinah, an aged 
colored woman, “kept house” for “Massa Lynch” as she called him, 
She was a faithful servant. She had nursed these children ; tended 
to their mamma; taken care of all the household. It was a trying 
position and well-filled, for Dinah kept the account of the weekly ex. 
penditures with a surprising exactness. [had never been accustomed 


educated. Her master regarded her as no slave. He had given her 
her liberty years ago, when she was quite young, but she refused to 
leave the home where she had been brought up. 


I had gone to Georgia in the time of fruits and flowers. Vegeta. 
tion was in its richest luxuriance. The sunny South, of which I had 
heard so much was opened before me, rich in splendor, and as autumn 
cast its glowing tinge over all the foliage, it was enchanting to the 
senses. | 

How I.would have delighted in having brought a wife to this 
place. Beauty, beauty all around us. Love inside and beauty with: 
out. | 

My strong grief had passed’ away, and I was myself once more 
Duties filled up every moment of my time and I was comparatively 
happy. I had dined several times with Mr. Lynch. He treated me 
in a fatherly-like manner, which endeared him much to me—I ne 
had known so little of love and sympathy! Could I refuse attentions 
from one so noble as he? Anna, I have said, came home to spend her 
Sundays. 

Those afternoons, how quietly they passed! Sometimes I took 
book when conversation fagged and we read and talked together 
We were a pleasant group—Mr. Lynch, Anna, Walter and I. 


In the school Anna and I were on the same terms ast 
scholars, no favoritism shown her; she would “have scorned any P 
tiality, and I, to tell the truth, was perhaps more strict with her ~ 
with any other members of the class. She could do more ee” 
others and she must do it, thought I.. Her translations received . 
verer criticism, sometimes a little sarcasm sprinkled 1n. Once, ie 
once, she reproached me for my seeming sternness. I drew ™ 
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the entire page of & translation with my pencil, telling her that she 
vas derelict in duty. “ You possess good abilities and for that very 
season you should work harder than those around you.” She answered 
ne only by atear. I felt my resolutions give way. Sterner I must 
be than before. 

“You may withdraw. I allow no objections to be made to my 
way of proceedure. It is supposed that I am capable of the task, or I 
should resign the position which I occupy.” 

Anna was hurt, I felt it. That would do no harm. Mrs. Allison 
never objected to my way of governing. The classes succeeded well. 
[was stern, rigid. I held the reins tight and never relaxed them, 

Autumn had given place to winter, not the winter I had always 
known. This winter only belonged to the winter of England in name, 
not bound by ties of blood. 

The Christmas holidays were fast approaching. Much was to be 
Joneat the yearly festival. A series of tableax were in preparation ; 
some charades were to be perpetrated, and much fun and frolic ex- 
pected. A great soiree was to be given to the scholars and their 
riends Christmas night, and then those girls whose parents resided 
near enough to take them home would be released from school and 
xhool duties for one short week. Teachers and scholars alike were 
puming their wings for flight from the cage of restraint. As to my- 
elf, I scarcely knew how I should manage to pass through an entire 
week without work to do. I, who had labored incessantly for five 
months, 

Three days before Christmas, Anna gave me a note from her father, 
bidding me spend the holidays at his home. A gentleman from Eng- 
and and his daughter were to be there. They were distant relatives 
ithis deceased wife. I wrote word that I would come. So, now, 
arty disposed of, I had no need to fear ennui during the coming 
Week, 

“Mr. and Miss Lanham would be at the soiree, and I should have 
Introduction then,’ Anna said. 

A smile lingered around her lips. I could have loved her had not 
the memory of the past brought back regrets. I would love her. 
Then, I did not doubt but that my love would be reciprocated. Par- 
don me, fair readers, if I am presumptuous. ts 
oe forget that women have their choice as well a8 themselves. 
cs ‘ona so accustomed to seek and never dream that woman may 
hive 3 y oad love first. This may be done without overstepping the 

Sof modesty ; but the true delicacy always conceals the feeling. 
Anna was not pretty, only as the soul beamed forth from her dark 
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employment. I could converse with her without feel 
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and radiant eye. She was happy ; and for that reason Possesses 
pleasing freshness and originality of character, which gave my wil 


ing that the 


conversation was hackneyed. 


Christmas came—a bright, sunshiny day. I was disappointe! 
when I saw that a slight fall of snow had covered the earth. All ng. 
ture looked gay, as if she had donned a bridal robe to welcome the 
natal-day of Christ. The large Christmas-tree which had been pre. 
pared for the younger members of the family did not compare i 
beauty with the snow-laden bushes and trees. They looked like gree 
branches tipped with silver, as the sun sent its rays through the leaf. 
less limbs. 

How would my Maud have hailed such a morning! That wasno 
to be. Maud and I—a mockery of sounds. And yet, and yet, my 
heart dare not condemn her, She may have been actuated by motive 
beyond my comprehension. A blessing on my Mand, wherever she 
may be! 

We were a gay party that day. And when night came, I stoo 
surveying myself in the mirror. Nothing was wanting, my toile 
was all complete. Vain I might be, but not of any personal charms 
still I knew that the easiest way to please was through the appear 
ance of the outer man; then, fasten that pleasure, make it lasting 
the exhibition of the inner life. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lanham came, I was introduced. 


Reader, did you ever see a face which carried you back through 
green lanes, pleasant fields in the memory ? 


A nameless something drew me at once to the side of Miss Lan- 
ham and fastened me there. I tried to move; my feet were fettered. 
I tried to speak; my tongue was immovable. ~All I could do was © 
look, to gaze at the fair creature before me. te 


‘“ Anna tells me you are from England,” was her remark when s 
found that I was dumbfounded. 

“T have been five months,” replied I. 

“It must have been very trying to have left your home for 
eign country.” 

“Yes,” said I, “but necessity drove me here. How do 3 
anticipate spending a winter in this warm climate?” 

“I cannot say,” she said; “I came at the urgent 
my friend, Anna Lynch. Besides, I was told that there was ; 
friend here whom I could see if I would come. This brought fat” 
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and myself here. He offended that friend, unintentionally, and 
ve came here to make reparation, if possible.” _ 

[had not asked her for her reasons for coming to America; and 
resides the talk of home and friends, and the blood tingling through 
il] my veins, I was moving away from her. | He 

“Mr. Arnold, don’t you know me,” she sobbed rather than spoke. 

‘Ah! that moment the mask fell from my eyes. I saw nothing 
before me now, but Maud—my Maud. I clasped her to my breast, 
jorgetful of the time, the place, the people around us. I had found 
ny lost lamb. She was more to me than life. Had she not braved 
‘he ocean to tell me that her love was yet mine? 

Quietly seated in Mr. Lynch’s parlor, Maud and I told each other 
of the past. Her uncle had adopted her, and at the same time she 
had taken his name. He had removed her from her old home. Her 
note to me, telling me of the change, was lost. Anna had written to 
ver, telling of her teacher. Maud had persuaded her father to come 
and visit their relatives. That dear little Maud should have a place 
my heart for all time to come. 

Mr. Lanham at first refused to sanction our marriage, because he 
thought it a mere child’s whim; but finding that Maud was really in 
warmest, that her happiness depended much on our love, he consented, 
and we were married. 

Maud and I went back to England on our bridal tour, to bid fare- 
well to the land of our birth, and to once more kneel by the side of 
her father’s tomb. | 

Georgia was our future home—the land of our adoption. And 
there, by the side of Mr. Lynch’s house, was our abode to be. The 
future looked bright, with a loving wife and a loving sister and 
irother. I shall not tell of the joys of domestic life. Your imagi- 


tations Can picture what a happy home ours must have been. 
LouisvitLe, Ky., November 5, 1860. Nisa BELL. 
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THE AURORA. 


NOBODY! 


BY ANNIE R. BLOUNT. 


There is a lover who never forsakes, 
Ne’er grows inconstant or cold; 
He will love you as well in the coming years 
As he did in the days of old. 
His eyes never lose their winning smile, 
Nor his voice its gentle tone; 
And though a thousand should seek his heart, 
He will give it to you alone. 
Would you know the name of this lover true? 
Then pause while I tell it to you: 
Nobody. 


There is a lover who always writes 
Just the day you hoped he would; 

Only send to the office, and you will receive 
‘That letter so kind and good. 

Sean rapidly all the envelopes o'er 

- And you will be sure to see 


That one which you heart had hoped to find, 


Those characters bold and free. 
For when your heart throbs in its home 
With hope, a letter is sure to come 
From—nobody. 


When the stars are lit, and the moon is out, 
And you from the lattice gaze, 

He comes, and beyond the hour you me 
He never a moment stays. 

Then twine your curls—for a knock is heard 
At the door—dear one! ‘tis he. 

Array yourself in your richest robes 
One lover you'll always see. 

The heart of a maiden he never breaks, 

The love he has won he never forsakes, 

Dear—nobody. 
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, MICROSCOPIC VIEW OF BELGIUM, WITH GLIMPSES AT 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


gy JOSEPH BARBIERE, ESQ., COMMERCIAL COMMISSIONER FROM TENNESSEE. 


PREFACE. 


Tux fate of authorship is a sad one, in proof of which I attach the 
tatement of M. De Tapies, a French writer of authority, who gives 
the following tables of literary mortality in his “Statistical Contrast 
between France and England:”’ | 


«Qut of one thousand published books, six hundred never pay the cost of print- 
ing; two hundred just pay expenses; one hundred return a slight profit, and only 
one hundred show a substantial gain. Of these one thousand books, six hundred 
ind fifty are forgotten at the oad of the year, and one hundred and fifty more at 
the end of three years; only sixty survive seven years’ publicity. Of the fifty 
thousand publications put forth in the seventeenth century, hardly more than fifty 
bave an established reputation and are now republished. Of the eighty thousand 
works now published in the enlightened eighteenth century, posterity has hardly 
preserved more than were rescued from oblivion in the seventeenth century, 

‘Men have been writing books these three thousand years, and there are hardly 
uore than five hundred writers throughout the globe who have survived the out- 
niges or time and the forgetfulness of man.”’ | 


[am not an aspirant for literary honors, but deem it my duty to 


portion of Europe which I visited that all writers have not enjoyed— 
that is to say, in the details. 
The credentials with which I was honored enabled me to see much 


which I may interest if not instruct the reader who may honor my 


with the critic. Their periodical presentation to the public isa token 
friendship to the publishers of a truly Southern work—the AvRORA. 
Hoping that the motive may overbalance the errors of the work, 


[trust it to the hands of a generous public. 
JOSEPH BARBIERE. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 

RASSPORTS —OLD OCEAN—EXPENSE OF A SEA VOYAGE—HAVRE—THE 

VALLEY OF NOKRMANDY—ROUEN—ARRIVAL AT PARIS. 

ONE travels once and one is never happy unless ever on the wing. 

own Again, some see as they travel, while 
§oit blind.” And as seeing is believing, having seen with 


uy fellow citizens to give them the benefit of an experience in that 


of the social and political society of the continent; the results of 


‘agaries with a perusal. Prefaces being bores, I leave:these papers 


LY eyes Open—except the fact of having ‘gone blind” at Spa—I will 
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THE AURORA. 


in as succinct a manner as possible, temper MY experience to the we 
varying taste of the good public who will condescend to peruse my 
crude journal of microscopic views and glimpses at countries that Den 
and pencil have so often delineated. That, some will pronounce stale, 
Howbeit, I wil! undergo the critic’s flash and let my pen license itself 
challenging invective and courting praise. , 

I say one travels—and when one does, let it be with as little bag. 
gage as the nature of the case will permit. In America quantities oj 
the article insure respectable notice at a hotel; in Kurope your recep. 
tion is predicated more upon your tout ensemble. In England don't 


forget to say luggage—it will save you extra charges—as baggage js 
not English, unless you apply it to the bairns. 


But to begin, in true “novel” style: After the passport process is 
undergone at the proud capital of the United States, you depart for 
some seaport ; it may be New York, or it may not be. Be sure you 
get your passport vised—I did not, and much trouble was the result of 
it—subjecting me to the surveillance of the active police of France— 
a gauntlet of worthies that, after once running through, you will be 
vlad to feel at ease under the seal of their chief, who, by the recon- 
mendation of your consul, Sets you right. | 


New York reached, your passport vised, baggage on board, you 
are off—the writer on the noble Adriatic. |The fare by this vessel is 
one hundred and thirty dollars. It costs you five dollars to give W 
the steward—this is optional; two dollars and a half to your state: 
room waiter ; fifty cents to the boot black; two dollars anda halt to 
the waiter at your numbered seat at the table—if you are not to sick 
to sit at it; at least two dollars and a half for charities, andif you 
indulge in wine, the most moderate bill will be ten dollars up to that 
of the bon vivant—fifty to one hundred dollars _ The writer was ab- 
stemious—bill sixteen dollars on way over and twenty back. Wis 
bill of the Adriatic’s trip, June 2, 1860, two thousand dollars. Soyo 
see it takes wine to navigate the Atlantic. Well, to foot up, including 
two dollars for handling baggage, you have a gross amount of = 
hnndred and fifty-five dollars to pay for the privilege of not only ee 
ting dreadfully sea sick, but quite sick of the sea. You can - 
screw steamer, equally safe but much slower, with less style, il eg" y 
dollars, with less attendant expenses. But if your Pp ot e 
pleasure take the first class of everything—placing yourself 3” 
the cash question before you start—and you will enjoy travel ever 
the ocean. 


| elds 
Off Sandy Hook ; sun shining brilliantly ; spray sparkling: 
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| 


canvas waving to the rustling breeze ; one long, lingering gaze at 
‘he receding shores of my native land; an mental ejaculation, “ fare- 
well, happy fields where joy forever dwells,” and with a heavy heart 
wd a deep drawn sigh one paces the deck, casting alternate glances | Be 
at the trembling world of water ahead and the spectre shades of the ee. 
jramy looking world behind. 

The twilight is deepening—’tis dark—and we are sailing in the 
enter of an area of half a degree (discernible,) apparently in the 
niddle of a “ big mill pond,” with “ water all around and not a drop 
wdrink” (in my state room.) The four hundred passengers are all 
neditating—musing a la solitaire. The intellect and heart have as 
vet full sway —absent friends are remembered and the eyelids mois- 
ren at the thought of the solitude of the loved ones at home—of the |— : 
inely hearth and fireside—and you choke when it flashes throughthe | : 
brain that perhaps that embrace was the last; that fond clasp, the 
pasmodic offering of a heart that may be stilled by the icy hand of | 
ihe king of terrors ere you again tap at the familiar door. And when Ho 
you gaze out upon the mighty element that “men go down into in i | 
hips,” you think of your spanned existence; of the dangers of the 7 
the plank, that separates you from the untold depths below; 
ind you half wish you had not left the home of your childhood or the 
‘ond caresses of those that “love to be beloved again.” | 


But the morrow comes and the physical man is alive. Faugh! 
low sea sick one is! Such a “casting up of accounts!” “Tis a ter- 
ible sickness, and you are oblivious to sentiment. Some one attracts 
jour attention to a passing steamer, homeward bound. You cast a 
glance at the stars and stripes, think you have seen stars enough, and 
wish you had the stripes on your back for ever leaving terra firma: 
4h! the nausea is intense. Can it be cured? No. N inety-nine ina 
iundred are sea sick. The only preventive—stay at home; the best | | ; 
sistant, Champagne and ice, or brandy or Port wine ditto, as the : 
atient may fancy. The writer thinks a Champagne “coque tail ” 
iuite beneficial, and Congress water or seltzer is an absolute necessity. 
But sea sickness, like other ills, must have an end. 


You are now off the Banks of Newfoundland, and although it is 
. bth of June, the weather is as cold as winter, requiring an extra 
‘nnel garment. And right here stick a pin: never go to sea without 


panty of warm clothes—never mind the fancy fixin’s—get the com- 
rte, 


" Icebergs about !”’—a ery enough to startle the boldest from their 


‘Manimity—the Adriatic running one hundred miles south to avoid | 
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~ these monsters. We did not have much fear, 


_ exhibition, and the philosopher at home becomes the buffoon at sea, 
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gestern yet the change in the 
temperature (always indicative of their presence) cause & careful look 

out, with the barometer sunk in the water—also a test, They we the 
about bit not seen. Fog heavy, yet the vessel at a Speed of some fif 
teen miles an hour. “Is it not dangerous, Captain, to sustain ai 
rate of speed in such a bank of fog?” “No, it is safer. The awit. 
ness in case of collision is our only hope—our momentum giving us Bal 
the superiority.” Satisfactory, of course. * 


Passed Banks; passengers all well; all revolving into sets, as kin. 


boa 
dred spirits will; and if there is any place in the wide world to de. wii 
velop the principle that “like begets like,” it is the deck of an ocean lan 
steame. ‘Two places will clearly test the sincerity of friendship—the Hi ric 


battle field and the bosom of the ocean. Selfishness, if a component HH the 
part of a man’s character, will in these positions have scope for its Hi all 


or vice versa ; and the village bully becomes the coward upon the bat- Hi wit 
tle field, and the proud bravery at the latter place is reduced to lamb- HH sar 
like gentleness at home. These are truths—try them. effo 


One insane man persists in singing “ A life on the ocean wave.’ By fa 
If those on the sick list had their way they would consign him tosuch 9 Ad 
a life as the aforesaid wave would afford—a continual ducking. The 
writer, feeling exhilarated (by the freshness of the air, not wine) un- H@ son 
dertook to sing a stanzas of “Once more upon the deck I stand,” but 3 of ; 
a big wave striking the starboard interrupted his ditty by sending J che 
him to leeward—changing both his position and his strain toa gua 
Hanging up his cap (not harp) to dry, he vamosed to the lower decks, HM feel 
chilled and wet and with anything but a “singing face.” ‘pe 


Don't, my dear readers, get bored too soon. [ll soon bring up” ler 
land, and I hope the microscope will be called into free play, that yo" iy 
may have some scintilations of the glimpses promised. toe 

Whew! what a storm! The British Channel is in as greaté 
mentation as if all the beer in the London vats were thrown into '® Yor 
briny maw. Everybody gay on the strength of the last wine an pry 
the near approach to “ Merrie England.” "We take a pilot—pass ¥ aw 
Needles—safe within the rock-bound Channel—anchor off Cowes os 
seaport town of the Isle of Wight, to land the English mails and pa 
sengers—anchor up—a cheer for departing friends, prefaced YY ’ 
parting glass of wine—and we are off for Havre, the point of dest 
nation of two-thirds of the passengers. I bad 

I will not here take note of Cowes and its surroundings fine 
the pleasure of visiting the place again, and will remember 1 
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beer, its goodly roast beef, with the other recommendation of one of 
‘ye sweetest spots it has ever been the good fortune of the writer to | | ; t 
pave tabernacled in. 

In spite of the forebodings of the weathercocks of the Channel, a 
«an of eight hours brought us to Havre—in sight of the shores of La | 
pile France. The actual distance is about one hundred miles, but Be: 
usually estimated at eighty or ninety. Getting in too late to cross the : | 
bar. we anchored off the city, and those who preferred remaining on i eB 
bard until the vessel docked in the morning did so. The author, 
rith a great many others, took a steam tug that came out to the gal- j | ) 


lantship. ‘ All aboard—let go!” And with three cheers from our 
friends left on board ship, which was responded to by the author and 
the noble Americans with him, complimentary to the Captain, whom | | 
ill pronounced as true and gallant a sailor as ever rode a bark or held ; 

ispeaking-trumpet, we sped on through the blue element, ecstatic | | i | : 


with thoughts of once more treading the soil of our nature’s mother 
arth, It is with regret we see the graceful lines of the proudest 
fort of the lamented StgERs—the greatest among the great American | | 
naval architects—disappearing in the distance. Farewell to the noble 
Adriatic—as fine a ship as the world ever saw. 


Three violins, discoursing the “red, white and blue,” aided by a 
‘onorous voice emerging from the copse of hair that hides the child 
of musie from the public gaze—the puff of the tug—the bright and 
theerful faces of the crew, in the cleanest of blouses—the strange lan- 
guage to an Ameri¢an, is an array of circumstances that makes one 
feel queer to contemplate. We approach the wharf, always lined with 
‘pectators to see an American steamer—we reach the foot of the lad- | 
ler, some thirty feet to climb, with a huge gen d’arme at the top round. | “) 
lave your passport ready; be on the qui vive not to tumble into the | | i 
lock and if I were to go again, would remain on the steamer till 
horning—for it is a marvel that no one falls in, particularly ladies. 
tou may take a satchel in your hand, with its mouth open, so that the 
prying official may discover you are not a smuggler, as your baggage , 
Eeensin on the steamer until morning, and you may need an im- | ; 
* _ ana Avoid umbrellas, sticks or canes, for you are sure 
wa em. You reach the top of the ladder, as we said before ; face 
"e% ge individual ; hand your passport ; are told to be on hand 
oa oe Hall in the morning; bow to the aforesaid gen d’arme, who 
ag € salutation by a touch of his unwieldy chapeau; you give , 

» and a leap of the heart with joy responds to the audible ex- 
Pression. My foot is upon the shores of France—classic France! 


~ 


oul 
| 
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‘Tis a difficult task to describe one’s feelings on landing 
foreign shore, when you consider the monumental and tray " 
minisences before you of past ages. Here are the remains of er * 
rations who have figured upon the pages of the historian; whose “se * 
of valor have inspired the bards and troubadours to gush forth : " 
verse and rhyme; whose beauties have invoked the brush of art and 
lent a charm to memory through the life-like canvas, Here armies 
have met in such dire conflict that the heart sickens at the contempla. ¥ 
tion. Yet here is the school from which has emanated that civilizg. whi 
tion that teaches “the spear shall be changed to the pruning hook, the Pop 
sword to the plowshare. Here science had its inception, and the Hi yat 
traveler wanders, when pondering upon the mighty events thathave [i ihe 
had their creation upon the soil he presses, with a nervous tread, Bay 


And, as you revert to the past through the deep vista of clouded J 


recollections, you must feel that connection between mind and matter i ®t 
that makes battle fields memorable and the homestead of the Bard of 2 
Avon precious ; while the feelings are overcharged in dwelling upon 
the venerable ruins of a chateau or a castle—all that is left to imp its f 
us with the baronial splendors of the feudal times. Fre 


The same connection is of future force. Why not? If the aching par 
bones can anticipate the various ills that flesh is heir,cannot the mind JJ "le 
anticipate its ills, and the dream or dark foreboding be the premoni- § bacl 
tors of ills to come. ) “don 

“ Voiture, Messieur, pour Hotel de U Europe? Bon hotel—rue de Pa- mai 
ris.’ You are startled from your reverie and jump in. A voiture this 
holds four persons. The other description of vehicle used for public j 
conveyance in France is a remise. The tariff of charges for the two Bite: 
is, for the first, one and a half francs an hour—within the barriers; the J 'uil 
latter, one franc for the same time. The barriers are the city lime HM vv 
The difference is the fact of your paying one franc per hour for the 


entire vehicle, and not, as with us, for each person. If you don't speak 
the language, the driver is called coachee, your trunk colis, and if by Mi vow 
yourself, always take a remise. wait 


At the hotel—and a good one it is. You turn round the cornet 
and pay your devoirs to one of the most magnificent cafes in Burope- ‘a: 
of course not in Paris. Now begins your desire to speak woe oe € 
One of my companions de voyage insists upon calling every thing J0'7 
jolie, and gascon gass-on; but the French never smile at blunders ° 
“misapplication and you soon feel at ease. While at the cafe ca 
San Julian, if you like claret, as it is the most popular ada? 
wines. No one says claret in France. The usual qualities dre 
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he cafes are, vin ordinaire one franc per bottle; Bordeaux, for table, 
wo francs; San Julian three francs, or sixty cents. The snobs, on 
heir first visit to Paris, drink Burgundy atsix francs—one dollar and 
wenty cents. Jf you prefer brandy, call for une petite vin de cognac. 
[tis given you in a wine glass with sugar, two thirds of which latter 
yticle is made of beets; and from personal observation I think the 
tire consumption of sugar in France, in a short time, will be pro- 
jnced from the beet. It has more acidity, is light, and of a brilliant 
white. It is also in continual use, as one rarely drinks water in Ku- 
rope, particularly on the continent, unless corrected with sugar. The 
water on the continent is bad, has no body, and is not inviting; hence 
thealmost general use of light wines and beer. The beer drank is 
Bavarian and pale ale; the former five sous or cents, the latter demt 
‘rane, or ten cents. I give the figures at the best houses. You can 
obiain lower grades of wines and spirits at lower prices in the second 
and third rate estammits or cafes. 


You leave the cafe and promenade round the city. In Havre, with 
istifty thousand inhabitants, you hear no English spoken. It is 
french, Frenchy, Frenchified. The place is pretty—-quite so. The 
park surrounding the City Hall (Hotel de Ville) is a charming place, 
illed with the choicest flowers. At proper distances are chairs with 
g bucks, When you sit in one a woman approaches, extends her hand, 
“donne moi une sou pour le chez—that is, you pay one cent for the seat, 
which serves to make the park self-sustaining. 1 would recommend 
this plan to America. : 

The harbor at Havre is not good, and the largest class steamers 
ire sometimes detained one or two weeks on account of the bar. The 
nildings on the wharf are ancient, their venerable fronts being cov- 
ted With the frosts of agve—the ivy and moss struggling for the pos- 
“sion of these old landmarks. 


After tiring of your ramble you go to the custom house to see after 
ae baggage. On arriving you find two or three hundred passengers 
“ting their turn to rush in and find their tranks amidst the jumble 
y 4 thousand packages. Several purters are rushing to and fro, up- 
om —e generally, but doing little in reality. They are only 
a small douceur. Drop a franc, point out your baggage, 
ah ly you have nothing contraband (the only trouble being 

an active fellow locks your trunk, hands you the key, and 
, me Regie two-thirds are swearing at the dilatory proceedings 
ba. oie is attaches, I paid for my experience, and was off to Paris 

train, leaving the half of my fellow passengers to come a 
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halt a Cay later—all through the magical influence of a 
These little douceurs work wonders all over the world. 
And now, with passport all right for the time, with a Notificatios 
from the chict that | must present myself at the Bureau in Paris | 
my document was irregular, I bid farewell to Madame of the boidd 
who, with her frilled cap, was-all smiles as she bowed me out. hs 
revoir to the friends behind, and we are booked for Paris—distane 
one hundred and forty-seven miles —fare three dollars and eighty 


cents—-tirst class. We are ensconced in one of the carriages — the 
horn bhows—a whistle, and we are off. | 


(TO RE CONTINUED, | 


few tranes 


us 


I’M SITTING IN THE SHADOWS. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


I'm sitting in the shadows 
That fill my little room ; 
For it is now the hour 
Of twilight’s deepening gloom. 
I’m thinking of the past, 
The happy days of yore, 
Of loved companions-—who 
Will never greet me more: 


I’m thinking of the school-house 
Just by the sloping hill, 

And of the little grove, 
And laughing, running rili, 

Where oft in days now past 
I played in childish glee, 

_My heart was free from care, 
And gfief unknown to ine. 
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OVER THE RIVER. 


Over the river there is a land, 

Where all the bright and the holy stand. _ 
Friends we have loved in this world are there, 
Free from the sorrows that mortals bear. 
Happy, and holy, and blest are they, 
Learning the word that the angels say. 

Oh, let them rest in that happy shore, 

Happy forever and evermore. 


Soon we shall rise to that holy place, 
Soon we shall look on the Savior’s face, 
Soon we shall stand with the free and blest, 
Soon we shall go to our home to rest. 
Never to suffer and weep again, 
Never to mourn love's broken chain. 
Ah, when this feverish dream is o’er 
| We shall be happy forevermore. _ 
WASHINGTON CITY. MATILDA. 


GRACEFUL COMPLIMENT TO A WIFE. 


_ Daniel O'Connell is said to haye made this neat reply'at a political 
_ ieeting, in response to a toast given in compliment to his wife: 


_ “There are some topics of so sacred and sweet a nature that they 
may be comprehended by those who are happy, but they cannot be 
possibly described by any human being. All that I shall do is to 
thank you in the name of her who was the disinterested choice of my 
early youth; who was that ever cheerful companion of my manly 
‘years, and who is the sweetest solace of that ‘sear-and-yellow-leaf 
‘ge at which I have arrived. In her name I thank you; and this 
Sou may readily believe, for experience, I think, will show to us all 


that man cannot battle and struggle with the malignant enemies of 


the honey of human life is commended by a hand that he loves.” 


‘Ss country unless his nest at home is warm and comfortable; unless — 
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MUSINGS O'ER THE LOVED Dgap 


BY ED. EMERICH SELL. 


Grave, where is thy victory? 
Unmask thyself, for thee I have no fear; 
Since thou hast called so many friends away 
Sincere in heart, and whom I loved most dear. 
{ wildly look about me for their forms; 
Karth, mother earth, doth shield them from the storms. 


‘Not my will, Father, but Thine own be done;” 
Kntreat [ Thee to hear me as I pray; 

To bend thine ear, to catch the single line; 

To give unto Thy erring child one ray. 

I loved her as myself when she was near; 
Earth hath no charms for she is no more here. 


Reaper of life—how many wilt thou take 

Of those with pers’ oe my wont to roam? 
Beloved much, and yet the mere beloved 
Encircling, as they do, the great white throne. 
Rejoicing with Him who power hath to save, 
Tasting of joys not found this side the grave. 


Joined to that happy band, our sole desire, 
Karth’s fleeting joy’s no more delight us now. 
Ages of happiness there shall us surround: 

Not unto Nature, but to Nature’s God, we bow. 
In hope to meet again, this truth we feel,— 
‘“Karth has no sorrows that heaven cannot heal.” 
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MAY-DAY. 


Among the various holidays in which the young take pleasure, 


we know of none so innocent, so chaste, and pretty, as the May-day 


celebration. The first of May! How many youthful hearts have 
been sighing eagerly for its arrival, and how many anxious mothers 
und nurses are busy with arrangements and preparations for dressing 
wp the voung ladies and taking care of the little ones, on excursions 
wand pic-nic parties. 

In England May-day is observed in commemoration of a very 
wicient festivity. In his Court of Love Chaucer says that ‘on this 
day gocth forth all the court, most and least, to fetch the flowers 
tresh and braunch and bloom.” ‘The King and all the Court are 
accustomed to unite in the ceremonies. It originated in the heathen 
observances, in honor of the Latin Goddess Flora. On May eve the 
Druids used to light up large fires in elevated situations, in token of 
the coming of Spring. 

With us, the custom of celebrating this interesting occasion is 
still annually kept up. It is always a partial holiday among the 
young, who look torward to its approach with high anticipations of 
enjoyment. Some healthy rural spot is chosen, where throngs of 
happy, smiling faces gather, and busy fingers are at work, weaving 
bright boquets and green bowers for walkers in the gay procession; 
stoups of playful little girls, each bringing her basket of fresh, 
blooming roses, as an offering to the lovely Queens of Flowers, whose 
acknowledged beauty, or still more worthy modesty, has pointed her 
‘ut as the occupant of the tastefully dressed floral throne. 

These celebrations are becoming more popular, and we are glad 
see it. Such innocent diversions are occasionally beneficial and 
lecessary, both to young and old, who participate in or encourage 
them by their presence. Like one of our sweetest bards, we 


Love to look ona scene like this, 
, -© Of wild ‘and careless play,” 
And in the merry laugh of childhood forget our own cares, real and 
Maginary, 
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ALL-FOOL’S DAY. 


Tue first of April has from time immemorial been dedicated to 
mischief and merry-making. Opinions are various with regard to 
the origin of the strange custom of “making fools” both of them. 
selves and others, on a particular day of the year, which by common 
consent has long borne the appellation of “All-Fool’s Day.” 

The school-boy looks upon the annual return of the first of April 
as his carnival of mirth, to which all the stateliness and precocity of 
miniature manhood is offered up for once a willing sacrifice. The 
pedagogue for a season throws off his toga and unbends from bis na. 
tive frigidity to indulge in a little “April fool’” retaliation. — Anony- 
mous letters, written in great haste, postage often unpaid, accumulate 
in the post office, on business of great importance. Many a luckles 
pedestrian takes more than his usual proportion of exercise, ina wild 
goose chase after some imaginary object of pursuit, or tantalizing 
search for an unfortunate pocket handkerchief supposed to have 
been dropped in the street; perhaps run out of breath by an unex. 
pected alarm of fire, or disappointed in meeting a country friend just 
lodged at the hotel, who proves to have not yet arrived. Neatly 
folded packages upon the side-walk are picked up and cautiously ex 
amined, which turn out to be old shoes or erumpled brown pape 

Dainty looking cakes pass from one friend to another, which when 
eaten down to their wooden basement are only half consumed. Smo- 
king dishes (contents accidentally omitted to be inserted) are brought 
on table to tempt and disappoint the appetite. These and a thou- 
sand similar innocent deceptions constitute the quaint oceupations ot 
“All Fool’s Day.” 

Among our old-time reminiscenses of the day and its diversions. 
we often recall an incident to which we were some years ago @ it 
in fact had the honor of bringing about through an innocent o 
ruse—the sequel of which was humorously pictured in print at i 
time by some attaché of the press in the Palmetto City. - 

He went on to state that a report had prevailed in the ara 
to the effect that a striped pig without head, legs or tail was 7 ait! 
hibited in a certain locality in King street, which resulted 1 

untfortunates being duped. Among them was an old French eet | 
man, evidently from France, trudging soberly along, who, upon ii 
hailed and requested to walk in and see the said animal, sue 
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hand under his coat tail and turned fiercely round with ‘Look here, 
air! by gar, sair, vat you mean? = [ haf just come from valk two mile 
up ze road, sair, vere one little rascal boy send me to see ze niggare | 
stripe all ovare, sair, viz one leg. Well, sair, I was dam fool to went, 
- and noting was dere to see—every bodie holler, ‘Avril fool! Avril fool!’ 


~ 


 H Now, sair, no stripe pig is dere—you shall not me hom bog, by gar!” 

ia saying our old friend walked off, nervously shaking his head with 

an air which plainly said, “fool who?” 

- The tricks of April day may be the remains of some Roman cus- : .*s 
} tom, derived from the East. It is related of Rabelais, a celebrated : : 
i | wit of the fifteenth century, that being at Marseilles without money: i | 
MM and desirous of going to Paris, he filled some phials with brickdust | | 
ie and ashes, labelled them as coming from the royal family of France, | 
. and put them where he knew he would be discovered. The bait took, ; | 
HM and he was conveyed a& a traitor to the capital. The discovery of 
the joke created great mirth. | 
, A curious reference to this ancient custom may be found in the 32d 4 
 #@ chapter of the Proverbs of Solomon, to which we refer our readers | 
who are fond of this kind of research. 
THE SOUTHERN FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 

t MM =—s The liberal proprietor of this ably conducted journal spares 


heither energy nor money to maintain its high reputation. The | 
committee appointed to decide upon the merits of stories entered for | 
the prize of one hundred dollars, recently made a report, dividing || 
| the honors between two gified Southern ladies, whose efforts came 

up to the prescribed standard of excellence. The fortunate competi- 
| lors were Mrs. Emma Mist, of Ellisville, Florida, and Miss Clara V. 
Dargan, of Columbia, South Carolina. 

The publication of the Prize Tales will be commenced with the 
third volume, which opens this month. — | 


il The Southern Field and Fireside is published weekly in Augusta, ; 4 
it Georgia, by James Gardner, Esq., assisted by Messrs. Ells, White and — | 
the several departments. 
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THE AURORA. 


OUR PORTFOLIO FOR THE LADIkg£s 


From a large collection of scraps, we have culled the following 
items for our fair readers : 


THe Day Arter Marriace.— The departure of a son from beneath th 

e 

paternal roof does not present any spectacle of desolation. Masculine life ha: 
from infancy, an individuality and independence, an exotism, so to say, which is 
essentially wanting in female existence. When a son abandons his parents to 
create for himself a separate interest, this separation causes but little interruption 
in their mutual relation. A man marries, and still retains his friendships, his 
habits, and his filial affections. Nothing is changed in his life; only an additional 
tie. His departure is consequently a mere separation; while the departure of a 
young girl, to become a wife in a few hours, is a real desertion—a desertion with 
all its duties and feelings still fresh about it. In one word: the son is a sapling 
which has always grown apart from the trunk, while the daughter has, on the 
contrary, formed an essential portion of it, and to detach her from the place is to 
mutilate the tree itself. You have surrounded her youth with unspeakable tender. 
ness—the exhaustless tenderness of your paternal and maternal hearts, and she, in 
return, has appeared to pour forth upon you both an equally inexhaustible grati- 
tude; you loved her beyond all the world, and she seemed to cling to you with a 
proportionate affection. But one day, one ill-omened day, a man arrives, invited 
and welcomed by yourselves, and this man of vour own choice carries off to his 
domestic eyrie your gentle dove, far from the soft nest which your love had made 
for her, and to which hers had clung. On the morrow you look around you, you 
listen, you wait, you seek for something which you cannot find. The cage is 
empty; the tuneful linnet has flown; silence has succeeded to its melodious war- 
blings; it does not come as it did only on the previous morning, fluttering Its 
eee wings about your pillow, and awakening you by its soft caress. 

othing remains but a painful calm, a painful silence, a painful void.” 


To any of the young readers of the AvRorA who are about 
making selections of partners for life, we commend Edmund Burkes 
description of Perfect Wife :” 


“A perfect wife is handsome, but it is not a beauty arising from — 
or from shape. She has all three in high degree, but it is not by these that she 
touches the heart; it is all that sweetness of temper, benevolence, Innocence he ’ 
sensibility which a face can express, that forms her beauty. She has a eat t a 
just rouses your attention at first sight, it grows upon you every moment, and y0 
wonder that it did not more than raise attention at first. Her eyes have , ‘hee 
light, but they awe when she pleases; they command, like a good man out 0 Mn a 
not by authority, but by virtue. Her stature is not tall; she is not made to : 
admiration of every one. She has the firmness that does not exclude delicacy, pa 
the softness that does not imply weakness. Her voice is soft, low mus, 
formed to rule in public assemblies, but to charm those who can catia : 
company from a crowd; it has its advantage, you must come close to pest I. Her 
describe her body describes her mind; one is the transcript of the ot ri + the 
understanding is not shown in the variety of matter it exerts itself upon, we 
oodness of the choice she makes. Her politeness flows rather from 4 ‘ils to 
isposition to oblige than any rules on that subject, and therefore never ails 
strike those who understand good breeding and those who do not.” 


It is an old saying that the only secret a woman can keep—® - 
age. The idea must have originated from the reasonable pag ok 
tion that every fine woman is either united, or ought to be, is 
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sjever fellow who deserves her full confidence. The story subjoined 
hows at least that she cannot be forced to tell a secret if she don't 


want to: 

At Paris, recently, M’dlle Cico, the piquante actress of the Palais Royal, was 
tobe a witness in favor of some cosmetic used by ladies, and as French Courts 
invariably ask the age of witnesses, all the youngest actresses of Paris were there, 
aud they reckoned upon a good deal of merriment and profit when M’dlle Cico 
same to disclose her years. She was called to the stand, sworn, gave her name and 
profession. When the Judge said, “‘ How old are you?” she quitted the stand, 
went up to the bench, stood on tip toe, and whispered in the Judge's ear the mali- 
eious secret! The bench smiled, and kept her secret. 


A curious advertisement appeared recently in a Charleston paper, 
of acharacter which, though common in free love regions, seldom 
finds its way into Southern papers. It may have proceeded from 
some love-sick boy—an exception to his. money-getting race—who 
had wandered below the dividing line, and got out of his latitude. 


Here it 18 : 

Wantep—A SYMPATHETIC Minp.— A lonesome gentleman, of high social 
standing, considered by indulgent souls of a somewhat prepossessing appearance, 
cultivated mind, etc., would like (by way of novelty, and with a view of mutual 
improvement) to engage in a correspondence on any profitable and entertaining 
subject, with some lady of education, well balanced mind, congenial disposition, 
and possessing romance sufficient to take an interest in the above method of corre- 
spondence. Address, ‘‘Sympathy,”’ Box 81, Postoffice. 


Ladies who enjoy a good repartee, will appreciate this graceful 
anecdote of the French Empress : 


The Empress of the French, while at the station on her way to Perth, had her 
attention drawn to a soldier in extreme ill health, but bearing upon his person 
‘everal decorations for actual service. Prompted doubtless by sympathy for his 
infirmity, she gave hima small donation, when one of the attendants, with more 
officiousness than good taste, reminded her Majesty that she had befriended a man 
who had fought at Waterloo. “Then he is more deserving,” replied the Empress, 
‘for he contended with a brave enemy.” 


What young lady who reads this item, will not exclaim, “Oh! 
how extravagant,’ and in a moment after, ‘“How I wish it was 
mine? 

The wife of one of the wealthiest merchant princes of New York wore a dress 
at the grand Academy of Music ball, the three flounces of which alone cost a 


thousand dollars each. The lace used upon the dress was only two hundred and 
ifty dollars a yard. 


Good housekeepers like to know how to make nice cakes, eco- 


homically. These recipes, which we find going astray, will be useful 
lo them : 


WeEtcome Caxke.—Stir a cup and a half of sugar and a half a cup of butter. 


weether, with three well beaten eggs. Sift a teaspoonful of soda with three small 

oo. flour; this, with half a cup of milk must be mixed with the above, and 

ae in a moderately quick oven. By adding raisins and currants, one-half 
"nd of each, a very good fruit cake may be made. : 


creg New Year's Caxze.—One cup of butter, one of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
one-half of soda, and caraway seed to the taste. Flour 
added till the dough is fit to roll—these require a quick oven. 
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Spick CakE.—One cup of sugar, one cup molasses, one-half ¢ 
spoonful of spice, and one of soda dissolved in a little milk: add Sone van 
stiff; then roll thin and cut in cakes. Bake quick. } quite 


WeaLttoy Cakr.— Take one-half pound of butter, three-fourths 


sugar, the same of flour, four eggs, two pounds of seeded raisins, one one pe 
currants, one-fourth pound of citron, one gill of brandy. Spice well with but 
and ground cloves. Bake slowly three hours. This cake will keep six months. 


The following extract of a letter from a lady in Memphis to her 


brother in Charleston, shows the spirit of ladies in the present 
stirring times: 


I thank God that I was born in the “Old Palmetto State,” and may God | 
bless and prosper her, and give all her sons the ability and strength to free their 
native land from Northern oppression. I am with you, with all my heart, and s0 


is my husband. I have composed a few lines on the subject, which you will find | 
below : 


Carolina, I love thee! thy name I revere, 
The names of thy heroes I hold ever dear; 
Though far in the land of the stranger I roam, 
Carolina, I love thee, my dear girlhood’s home. 
Carolina, remember the dark days of old, | 
How courageously battled thy son’s brave and bold; 
They feared not-to die if ’twould gain liberty. 
arolina, remember the cost to be free. 


Yield not to oppression, resist the mean foe, 

That sectional man that would rule over you; 

Up, up with your banners, let this be your cry, 

“The Palmetto State shall be free or we'll die;” 

Bend low before God, his protection now seek, 

Pray for wisdom and courage, and strength for the weak; 
And ever remember in times of distress, 


God ruleth on high—He reigns but to bless. 
Mempiis, TENN. AppiE B. L—- 


THE FURMAN UNIVERSITY. 


The Baptists of South Carolina have a well-established institution ) 
under this title at Greenville court-house—a very healthy and acces: | 
sible location among the mountains. The present term egret 
on 6th March. It is organized on the plan of the University of Yr | 
ginia, and comprises six schools, viz: } 


1.—School of Ancient Languages and Literature. 
2.—School of Mathematics and Mechanical Philosophy. 
3.—School of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 
4.—School of Chemistry and Natural History. ee 
5.—School of Logic, Rhetoric and Evidences of Christiamity. 
6.—School of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 


A special course is presented for each of the following fi | 
viz: Bachelor of Philosophy, Bachelor of Arts, and Master a 
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Connected with the University is a Preparatory Department, 
ander the superintendence of the Faculty, in which students are 
prepared to enter the several schools. 

Several of our denominations are doing a good work for the cause 
of religious education, by establishing literary institutions throughout 
the State. These efforts we will take pleasure in noticing and 
encouraging from time to time, as their results come under our 
observation. 


MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS, 


The War Department of South Carolina has adopted a series of 
Military Text- Books, in pursuance of “An Act of the General 
Asembly to provide an armed Military Force’ for the drill and 
instruction of volunteers. and enlisted soldiers of the army. This is 
a species of literature which sells better in warlike than peaceful 
times, and may, therefore, be classed among the most popular litera- 
ture of the day. | 


For Cavatry.— “The system of Cavalry Tactics, by the War Department, 
February, 1841.” 


for Fietp ArvILLERY.—‘ Instructions for Field Artillery—prepared by a Board 
of Artillery Officers. Adopted by War Department, March 6, 1860.” 


For INFANTRY or THE Line.— ‘A concise system of Instructions and Regu- 
lations for the Militia and Wolunteers of the United States. By Adjutant 
General Sam. Cooper and Major General Alexander Macomb, together with 
“Infantry Tactics, or Rules for the Exercise and Manwuvre of the United 
States Infantry. by Major General Scott.” 


Yor Ligut INFANTRY AND RIFLEMEN.— Rifle and Light Infantry Tactics, by 
Brevet Lieutenant Colonel W. J. Hardee. Also, 


MILITARY Manvuar.—-A Manual of Instructions for Volunteers and Militia, by 
Major William Gilman Law, U. 8S. Army; Instructor of Tactics and Com- 
mandant of Cadets, Virginia Military Institute. One vol., dem. 8vo, nearly 
700 pages and upwards of 200 illustrations. 


MANUAL oF Bayoner ExercisE— Prepared for the use of the Army, U. S., by 
George B. McLelland, Captain 1st Regiment Cavalry, U.S. A. 


| On Inrantry Camp Dury—Field Fortifications and Coast Defenses, by H. V. B. 


| SchooL or THE GuIDEs— Designed for the Use of the Militia of the United States, 
| by Col. Eugene LeGal, 55th Regiment New York State Militia. 
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believe that hundreds will nobly respond to our call; and that the 


TENN.. April 18. 186], 


Respected Friends, and Patrons of the Aurora, and of Southern [ip 
ture, generally : 


Permit us to make one more appeal to you in behalf of our enter. 
prise. Shall we linger longer for the want of that Support which the 
South is so able to give? We know that times are hard; but our 
wives and daughters must and will read something. Then will you 
not aid us? and will not the ladies themselves, for whom we have 


toiled most faithfully for nearly four years, come to our relief imme. | 
diately, paying up all arrearages, if any, remitting us an advance | 
payment for one or more years, and also make an effort to extend the | 


circulation of the Aurora in the range of their influence? Could 


we know that this would be done, we should rejoice to-day amidst | 
the intense excitement of our city; and feel confident that whilst our | 
fathers, and sons, and brothers were marshalling themselves to defend | 


the beautiful flag of the Southern confederacy—an emblem of which 
we send you in this number—that you would be nobly engaged in 
extending the influence of the AuRora—an emblem of the dawn of 
the morning—whose beautiful rays shall be the first to radiate with 
her brilliant corruseations, and hail with delight the new Republic. 
Whilst writing this article I feel inspired with the confidence to 


new managers of the AuRorA will have a support never given to it 


before. So mote it be. 
W. S. Perry, General Agent. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tux Aurora.—The first number for the present year has been 
received. In literary execution it still maintains the high character 
it has formerly gained; while Prof. Holman, who now takes the edi- 
torial charge of it, will bring such an amount of capital thereto a 
will enable the Aurora hereafter to present plates and make it com- 
pare favorably with the northern monthlies in all respects. We ne 
not urge on all parties that are desirous that we should have 4 
southern literature, the necessity of at once sustaining such _ 
The publishers of the Aurora are doing their part, and if the * 
will second them, we shall have what we want. Published at em 
phis, Tenn., at two dollars per annum.— Texas Baptist. 


19 
pax We have received the March number of the Aurora. das 
superior to any number we have read, and richly deserves the en 


agement and support of every Southern reader.— Verona a 
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